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THE NORTH-WEST BOUNDARY. 


N his late Annual Message, the 
President made reference to a mis- 
understanding existing as to the correct- 
ness of a portion of the boundary -line 
between the United States and the Brit- 
ish Possessions. This is the third, and 
in all probability the final, dispute be- 
tween the two countries concerning the 
recurring question. The first affected 
the north-eastern boundary of the Re- 
public. The second—and that with 
which we have now to do—the north- 
western. There is no danger of war to- 
day in the settlement of the Red River 
line; but, twenty-five years ago, both 
nations were agitated to the foundation 
over the title to northern Oregon. En- 
gland armed for a conflict to decide the 
issue; and in this country—notwith- 
standing party divisions on the subject 
—the popular cry all over the land was, 
“Fifty-four-forty, or fight.” There was 
no fight; but Great Britain, though de- 
feated herself, succeeded in wresting 
from the United States a vast tract of 
territory, that never, as we shall proceed 
to show, should have been given up. 


Fifty-one years after the landing at 
San Domingo by Columbus, and eight 
years after Cortez had taken possession 
of California—in 1543—an expedition, 
under the command of Cabrillo, was fit- 
ted out in Mexico, to explore the north- 
west coast of the continent. Cabrillo 
died on the voyage, and his pilot, Fer- 
relo, succeeding him, became the dis- 
coverer of Oregon. He carefully exam- 
ined the coast, from the Santa Barbara 
islands to the forty-third parallel of lati- 
tude; not, however, landing anywhere 
to take formal possession of the country. 
Notwithstanding, he. claimed the land 
espied by him from the deck of his ves- 
sel, in the name of the sovereign of Spain. 
In the meantime the Spaniards ashore 
were extending their explorations and 
establishing their colonies as far as prac- 
ticable. up to the thirty-eighth degree. 
All of the expeditions, whether on sea 
or land, were fitted out with the express 
design of enlarging the Spanish domin- 
ion along the coast of the Pacific, and 
of completing discoveries by eventual 
occupation. 
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Thirty-four years after Ferrelo’s voy- 
age—in 1577—Sir Francis Drake sail- 
ed from England, on a predatory expe- 
dition against the Spaniards on the Pa- 
cific. In 1579 he entered a bay near the 
thirty-eighth parallel, which may or may 
not have been that of San Francisco. 
Here he took possession of the country, 
and called it New Albion. He then 
sailed farther north, and reached the 
forty-third parallel, viewing the coast 
from his vessel as Ferrelo had done a 
third of a century before. But he laid 
no claim to the territory that he saw at 
a distance; and for two centuries after- 
ward, the British Government had no 
thought of him as an actual discoverer 
of it. 

In 1592, the Viceroy of Mexico sent 
a Greek pilot, Juan de Fuca, to discover 
an imaginary strait that was supposed 
to connect the Pacific Ocean with the 
Atlantic. In the neighborhood of the 
forty-eighth parallel, De Fuca entered 
the great inlet which bears his name, 
and in which he sailed, according to his 
own account, some twenty days. Thus, 
to the close of the sixteenth century, 
Spain, in pursuance of a settled purpose, 
made explorations as far north at least 
as the forty-eighth degree, which ex- 
cluded all claim of discovery by others 
to that time. 

In 1603 Vizcaino, a distinguished naval 
commander, made a careful survey, un- 
der an order from the King of Spain, of 
the coast from Monterey to the forty- 
third parallel; giving, as he advanced, 
names to several bays and promontories. 
From that time to the close of the sev- 
enteehth century, no less than seven in- 
effectual efforts were made by the Span- 
iards to perfect their title to the entire 
country northward, by occupation. The 
persistent hostility of the Indians pre- 
vented the accomplishment of the un- 
dertakings. In 1697, however, a per- 
manent settlement was at length made. 
Sixty years afterward, the Jesuits had 
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sixteen well-founded establishments, be- 
tween the Gulf of California and Cape 
Mendocino, one of which was in the Bay 
of San Francisco. All the while Spain, 
and no other Power, claimed the right 
of empire to the whole of the north-west 
coast. 

In 1774 an expedition, under Perez, 
sailed from Mexico, with orders to reach 
the sixtieth parallel, and take possession 
of the country in the name of the King 
of Spain. He reached the fifty-fourth 
degree; landed and planted a cross, and 
then returned to what is now known as 
Washington, or Queen Charlotte’s, Isl- 
and. Here, and down to latitude 49° 
30°, where he entered a capacious bay, 
he remained several months, engaged in 
trade with the Indians. 

In 1775 another Spaniard, Heceta, sail- 
ed to the forty-eighth parallel, where he 
also landed, and planted a cross inscrib- 
ed with the declaration that the country 
belonged to his sovereign. In latitude 
46° 17’ he discovered the mouth of the 
Columbia River, which, because of the 
violence of its current, he was unable to 
enter, but which was named after him 
on the early maps, and called the En- 
trada de Heceta. During the samc year, 
the coast was explored to the fifty-sixth 
degree by Quadra (y Bodega) and to 
the fifty-ninth degree by Maurelle, who 
likewise erected crosses in testimony of 
their discoveries. In the meantime, 
some Russian navigators had landed on 
the territory recently acquired by the 
United States Government in Alaska. 

And now, just two centuries after the 
buccaneering expedition of Drake, the 
English appear again on these waters. 
In 1777 Captain Cook visited the north- 
west coast, with instructions to take pos- 
session, in the name of his King, of ter- 
ritory that had not been claimed by any 
other European Power. In 1778 he ef- 
fected his only landing, and that exactly 
where four years previously Perez had 
planted his cross and banner, and had 
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traded with the native tribes. Here, at 
what is now called Nootka Sound, he 
remained a month, engaged in refitting 
his vessel. He did not lay claim to the 
country, however, nor, during the ten 
years succeeding, had Great Britain the 
least idea that it ought, somehow or 
other, to be hers. Navigators of other 
nationalities appeared in the vicinity, 
from time to time, but England’s flag 
was not, in the meanwhile, unfurled any- 
where on the extensive shores, nor seen 
in the neighboring waters —not for ten 
years after Captain Cook’s transient visit. 
In 1787, Berkeley, an Englishman in the 
service of the Austrian East India Com- 
pany, happened along, and merely saw, 
without attempting to enter, the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca. At about the same 


time Meares, also an Englishman, but 
in the service of a Portuguese merchant, 
and sailing under the Portuguese flag, 
landed at Nootka Sound, and left a 
small party to build a vessel. 


He leas- 
ed of an Indian Chief, Maquinna, a 
piece of ground sufficient for his tempo- 
rary purpose, with the stipulation that 
when, in a few months, he should finally 
leave the country, the Chief “should en- 
ter into full possession of the house, and 
all the goods and chattels thereunto be- 
longing” —John Meares’ own language. 
Ia the fall of the same year he left Noot- 
ka Sound with three vessels, one of 
which wintered in China, and two at the 
Sandwich Islands. During the same 
winter two American vessels, from Bos- 
ton, the Columbia and the Washington, 
entered the sound, and remained at an- 
chor until spring. 

Meares, as we have said, was sailing 
under the Portuguese flag. His instruc- 
tions were to repel by force any Russian, 
Spanish, or Zxg/ish vessel that interfer- 
ed with him or his mercantile projects ; 
and if he captured his assailant, to deal 
with the crew as pirates. Yet the British 
Government founded its title to Oregon 
on his erection of the house at the sound. 
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The next year, in 1788, Lieutenant 
Meares—at least, so he avers in his 
“Voyages,” etc.—though still sailing 
under a Portuguese commission, tock 
possession, in the name of the King of 
Great Britain, of the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca. Could the force of impudence 
much further go? An English officer, 
in command of a Portuguese vessel, en- 
gaged in the business of perpetrating 
frauds on the revenue of China, and in- 
structed to treat British navigators who 
interfered with him as pirates, taking 
possession of an inlet named after its 
discoverer of two hundred years before, 
and without examining its shores! And 
not publishing his asserted making of 
the claim in behalf of the British sover- 
eign for several years after, either! Let 
us dismiss Meares. 

On the 6th of May, 1789, two Spanish 
frigates, under the command of Marti- 
nez, entered Nootka Sound, with in- 
structions to uphold the rights of Spain 
to the place and the coasts adjacent. 
Sometime during the following month 
two British vessels, the Princess Royal 
and the Argonaut, entered the occupied 
waters. They were at once seized by 
Martinez, whose ships -of- war were the 
first to enter the sound. Great Britain 
protested against the outrage, as it term- 
ed the proceedings, which led to a rather 
violent discussion as to the rights of the 
separate nations on the north-west coast. 
The result was, the release of the seized 
vessels by the Mexican authorities, and 
a treaty known as the Nootka Sound 
Convention. This convention provided 
that buildings erected by British sub- 
jects on certain islands for fishing pur- 
poses, that had been taken possession 
of by Spanish officers in 1789, should 
be restored; that the subjects of each 
nation should have equal right to carry 
on their fisheries in the Pacific Ocean 
and the South Seas, and to establish 
commerce with the Indians; and that 
“wherever the subjects of either of the 
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two Powers shall have made settlements 
since the-month of April, 1789, or shall 
hereafter make any, the subjects of the 
other shall have free access, and shall 
carry on their trade without any disturb- 
ance or molestation.” 

As to the first provision, no buildings 
had been erected by any except Span- 
iards on the islands referred to, and con- 
sequently no British subjects had been 
dispossessed. In 1792, Captain Van- 
couver was sent out to receive the prop- 
erty specified in the convention, but no 
structures were found except those of 
Spanish erection. The Indians them- 
‘selves denied that the British had ever 
occupied the country, or had laid claim 
to even one foot of the soil. There was 
not the least trace of a British settlement 
anywhere along the coast. The tempo- 
rary huts of Meares, the Portuguese sail- 
or, were the only buildings, not Spanish, 
to be found; and these, having reverted 
to the Indians, had gone to decay, and 
had not been seized by the Spaniards. 
On the other hand, Martinez and his suc- 
cessors had built and heavily armed a 
small fort on one of the islands; had 
made extensive settlements, and had 
inclosed and cultivated large tracts of 
land. In 1795, a treaty was entered into 
between the two Powers, by which the 
fort was razed to the ground, and the 
place abandoned by both parties to the 
dispute. But, in the treaty, Spain did 
not relinquish her right of sovereignty 
to the coast, although she renewed the 
provision of the Convention of 1790, un- 
der which Great Britain was to have the 
right to establish settlements at unoccu- 
pied points, for fishing and trading pur- 
poses. 

From 1790 to 1796, when Spain de- 
clared war against England, the latter 
Power failed to take advantage of her 
privilege to found settlements on the 
coast, either north or south of Nootka 
Sound; and the former Power, in de- 
claring war, annulled the Treaty of 1795: 
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nor was this treaty, or any part of it, re- 
vived by the succeeding one between 
the two nations—that of Madrid, in 
1814. 

Now, as to the title of the United 
States to the territory: 

We have seen that Heceta, in 1775, 
discovered the mouth of the Columbia 
River, but, on account of its violent cur- 
rent, was unable to enter it. In 1792, 
when Vancouver was exploring the coast, 
Captain Gray, of the ship Co/umdia, of 
Boston, arrived. On the 29th of April, 
he met Vancouver, and told him that he 
had passed the mouth of a large stream 
in latitude 46° 10°. But Vancouver was 
incredulous. In his report to his Gov- 
ernment he said that he “could not pos- 
sibly have passed any cape, navigable 
opening, harbor, or place of security for 
shipping,” from Cape Mendocino to the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca. On the 7th of 
May, Gray discovered a small inlet, which 
is now known as Bulfinch’s Harbor. He 
entered it, remained in it three days, and 
then, on the 11th, found anchorage in 
what he calls “a large river of fresh wa- 
ter,” which he named, after the name of 
his vessel, the Columbia. He ascended 
the stream twenty-odd miles, and at the 
expiration of nine days returned to the 
ocean. He had prepared charts of the 
river as far as he had explored, copies 
of which he gave to Quadra, the Span- 
ish commander at Nootka. Quadra, in 
time, gave copies to Vancouver, who 
sent one of his officers, Lieut. Brough- 
ton, to take formal possession of the im- 
portant discovery. This Broughton did, 
but, ascending higher and into a narrow- 
er channel than Gray had, he claimed 
the discovery as his own by right; con- 
tending that Gray had only entered the 
bay into which the river empties. His 
claim was disallowed, however, and Van- 
couver himself, in one of his subsequent 
reports, gave Gray the credit which was 
his due. 

At this time Vancouver was engaged 
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in a careful examination of the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca; but the greater part of 
the waters and the surrounding shores 
had already been mapped by the Span- 
iards. Two years before, Captain Ken- 
drick, in the American sloop Washing- 
ton, had sailed entirely through the 
straits to the north of the Quadra and 
Vancouver islands, and out into the Pa- 
cific: the first navigator who had accom- 
plished the exploration. At this time, 
too, while Vancouver was making his 
examinations, two Spanish officers, Ga- 
liano and Valdes, were in the same wa- 
ters, engaged in the same service; and 
meeting the English party somewhere 
above Frazer’s River, they united labors 
with it, and together the parties contin- 
ued the survey of the shores. 

Thus, while no discovery was made 
by Vancouver, or any other person in 
the British service, on the north-west 
coast, Captain Gray, in an American 
vessel, discovered two of the most im- 
portant openings in the vicinity: Bul- 
finch’s Harbor, and the Columbia Riv- 
er. 

In 1803, an expedition was fitted out 
at Washington, under the charge of Mer- 
iwether Lewis and William, Clarke, to 
make an exploration of the Missouri 
River, and its principal branches, to 
their sources; and then to trace to its 
termination in the Pacific Ocean, some 
stream, “whether the Columbia, the Or- 
egon, the Colorado, or any other, which 
might offer the most direct and practi- 
cable water communication across the 
continent, for the purpose of commerce.” 
In May, of the following year, the ex- 
plorers ascended tlhe Missouri, and in 
the summer of 1805 reached the head- 
waters of the Columbia, in the neighbor- 
hood of the fifty-fourth parallel. They 
descended the stream; discovered a large 
branch, which they called Lewis’ Fork ; 
then another, which they called Clarke’s 
Fork; and finally arriving at the sea, 
went into camp for the winter. In the 
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spring they set out on their return-jour- 
ney, retracing their old tracks and care- 
fully mapping the country; and in Sep- 
tember, with their successful results, 
reached St. Louis again. 

This memorable expedition first gave 
the world a knowledge of the length and 
capacity of the great river of the Pacific. 
It gathered and published the first in- 
formation concerning the resources of 
the vast country drained by the magnifi- 
cent stream. The United States claim- 
ed dominion over the broad territory 
thus discovered and examined, and took 
pains to let adventurous spirits know the 
advantages it offered for settlement. In 
1809, several American establishments 
had already been founded on the banks 
of the Columbia. In 1810, John Jacob 
Astor organized a company in New York, 
with the design of establishing a regular 
chain of posts, for commercial purposes, 
on the river and the neighboring coasts. 
In the spring of the following year it lo- 
cated its first establishment at the mouth 
of the stream, some three miles back 
from the sea. This was named Astoria. 
A few months after, an officer of the 
British North-west Company, with a 
small party, arrived, for the purpose of 
forestalling the Americans in getting 
possession of the mouth, but unexpect- 
edly found themselves defeated in their 
intention. The American Company then 
formed two other establishments: one 
about six hundred miles up the river, 
and one about fifty miles farther above, 
on a tributary. 

The next year, the war of 1812 broke 
out; and these posts, in the course of it, 
passed into the hands of the British. 
By the Treaty of Ghent, which terminat- 
ed the hostilities, however, they were all 
restored, and the United States placed, 
as regarded her title to Oregon up to 
the parallel of the head-waters of the 
Columbia, where she was before war was 
declared. At th2 restoration of Astoria, 
in 1818, Lord Castlereagh, the British 
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Plenipotentiary, frankly declared that the 
possession of the territory was in the 
hands of the United States; and the 
British Government, while disputing our 
title, unhesitatingly admitted the fact. 
And in this connection it may be stated, 
that invariably England and other Euro- 
pean nations had recognized the claim, 
that the discovery of a river on this con- 
tinent held the entire region drained by 
the stream. 

In the year 1818, the first attempt was 
made, at London, to settle the question 
in dispute between the two countries. 
The negotiation failed in its object, and 
then a treaty was entered into, under the 
provisions of which both parties were to 
have free navigation of the rivers, and 
other equal rights in the territory, for a 
period of ten years. Great Britain, at 
this time, was offered the country north 
of the forty- ninth parallel, as a matter of 
compromise ; together with the free nav- 
igation of the Columbia. Great Britain 
offered to the United States the country 
south of that parallel, ruaning west- 
ward to the north-easternmost branch 
of the river, and thence down the chan- 
nel of the stream to the sea. A glance 
at the map will show the additional 
stretch of valuable territory, of which 
Great Britain would have deprived the 
United States on this basis. 

In 1819 Spain, by what is known as 
the Treaty of Florida, ceded to the Unit- 
ed States all of her right and title to her 
discoveries and possessions on the north- 
west coast, north of a line on the forty- 
second parallel, the northern boundary 
of California. Her discoveries and claim 
extended, as we have seen, to territory 
beyond the latitude of the head - waters 
of the Columbia. Thus the title of this 
country to the whole of Oregon would 
seem to have become conclusive. 

In 1824 and 1826, two other negotia- 
tions took place at London, with the same 
conclusion as in 1818. The failures re- 
sulted in the Convention of 1827, by 
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which it was agreed to continue in force 
the provisions of the Treaty of 1818 ; with 
the stipulation, however, that either par- 
ty could, on due notice of twelve months 
being given, annul and abrogate the con- 
vention at the expiration of the time. 

Although the disputed territory was 
nominally in the joint-occupancy of both 
parties, with equal rights thereon to each, 
yet while the British Government fully 
sustained and protected its subjects in 
their settlements and pursuits of trade, 
American citizens were neglected by 
their Government, and subjected to ev- 
ery insult and annoyance that a power- 
ful and domineering antagonism in the 
isolated communities could inflict. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company became a mon- 
strous engine of oppression. Invested 
with partial governmental powers, it ex- 
ercised its authority — which, in that far- 
off region, was virtually supreme — with 
a savage cruelty that was equaled, but 
not surpassed, by its grasping and un- 
sparing avariciousness. Its employés 
debauched the squaws to an extent that 
is altogether too frightful to print ; it per- 
secuted the missionaries with the zeal of 
the Infernal; with vindictive hate it pur- 
sued citizens of the United States; and 
in 1842 it had driven the last American 
trader from the shores. 

It was in this year that Dr. Whitman, 
a missionary among the Nez Percés and 
Cayuse tribes, hearing that the Ameri- 
can Government was about to yield the 
disputed territory to the British, started, 
late in the season, to make an overland 
winter journey, to check the design. It 
was indeed a hazardous undertaking, but 
he accomplished it successfully, reaching 
Washington in the spring of 1843. He 
arrived barely in time to prevent the 
ratification of the contemplated treaty. 
Through his earnest representations he 
induced the Government to postpone the 
negotiations until he could demonstrate 
the feasibility of an overland route to the 
Columbia. He organized a train, and 
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that summer conducted a thousand per- 
sons safely through to Oregon. That 
enterprise saved the coveted tract to the 
United States. In October, the Amer- 
ican Minister at the Court of St. James 
was authorized to renew the negotiations, 
but to claim fully all that had been de- 
manded at the Conferences of 1818 and 
1826. 

The memorable devotion of Dr. Whit- 
man to the interests of his country 
brought him—there is too much reason 
to fear—to his tragic end. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and the’ British 
residents of Oregon, were greatly in- 
censed at his success in establishing the 
new line of travel to the Pacific, thereby 
opening the gates for an inundation of 
Americans. The feeling of vindictive- 
ness was of course not allayed when, 
two years later, at the settlement of the 
long dispute, the United States secured 
the precious tract for which both parties 
had so earnestly striven. Certain tribes 


of Indians were led to believe, by de- 
signing Whites, that the missionaries 
intended to poison them and obtain their 


possessions. On the 29th of October, 
1847, the massacre, that led to the cel- 
ebrated Indian war, commenced. A 
White Man gave the signal, and him- 
self shot Mrs. Whitman. The massacre 
lasted eight days, during which time 
twenty victims, including Dr. Whitman, 
fell. Such as escaped were refused ad- 
mittance into the forts. No British sub- 
ject perished. A long, bloody, and ex- 
pensive war was the consequence. Not 
only were the missionary stations de- 
stroyed, but every attempt was made, 
though ineffectually, to break up the 
American settlements. Foreign Whites 
and Indians struggled together to effect 
their desperate purpose. Of all the 
tribes, the Nez Percés was the only one 
that remained faithful to our Govern- 
ment; and that did so through the in- 
fluence of the missions established by 
Dr. Whitman and his associates. 
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In 1844, the negotiations over the dis- 
turbing question were removed from 
London to Washington. Great Britain 
again offered the four-times- rejected 
compromise, by which she was to retain 
what is now two-thirds of the Territory 
of Washington, with the sea- board. 
Again was the proposition rejected. 

In 1845, Mr. Polk stepped into the 
Presidential chair. In deference to what 
his predecessors had done, he directed 
a re-opening of the negotiations on the 
basis of the preceding offers, but without 
yielding the free navigation of the Co- 
lumbia. As he afterward said, in his 
first Annual Message, that so thoroughly 
stirred up the already excited blood of 
the nation, “The right of any foreign 
Power to the free navigation of any of 
our rivers, through the heart of our coun- 
try, was one which I was unwilling to 
concede.” The modified compromise 
being rejected by Great Britain, the 
President boldly asserted the claim of 
the United States to the whole of Ore- 
gon, the territory extending northward 
to the parallel of 54° 40°. Whereupon 
Engiand began to make preparations for 
war, and the people of this country 
everywhere clamored for a counter-dec- 
laration of hostilities. 

In the meantime the American citizens 
of Oregon had organized a temporary 
Provisional Government, and on June 
28th, 1845, memorialized Congress to 
ratify it, or to give them an Organic Act 
of its own framing. The memorialists 
asked for some kind of Territorial Gov- 
ernment; for means of defense against 
the Indian tribes; for agents to regulate 
intercourse between them and the In- 
dians ; for donations of lands to settlers; 
for navy-yards and marine dépdts on 
the Columbia and at Puget Sound ; fora 
monthly overland mail from Independ- 
ence; for the establishment of such com- 
mercial regulations as would enable them 
to trade on an equality with non-resident 
foreigners; and for military protection 
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toimmigrants. The Memorial was sign- 
ed by Osborn Russell and Peter G. 
Stewart, Executive, and J. W. Nesmith, 
Fudge of Circuit Court, with thirteen 
members of a Legislative Committee. 
Congress met on the first day of De- 
cember. The President, in his Mes- 
sage, after briefly reviewing the progress 
—or rather the lack of progress —of 
the negotiations with Great Britain, rec- 
ommended favorable legislation on the 
Memorial, and on each particular request 
contained in it. He then urged that the 
requisite twelve months’ notice be at 
once given to abrogate the Convention 
of 1827, and that measures be taken 
without delay to protect American cit- 
izens in Oregon until the expiration of 
that time. ‘The British proposition of 


compromise,” he said, “which would 
leave on the British side two-thirds of 
the whole of Oregon territory, including 
the free navigation of the Columbia, and 


all the valuable harbors on the Pacific, 
can never, for a moment, be entertained 
by the United States, without an aban- 
donment of their just and clear territo- 
rial rights, their own self-respect, and 
the national honor.” ‘The proposition 
of compromise,” he further said, “which 
had been made and rejected, was, by my 
direction, subsequently withdrawn, and 
our title to the whole Oregon territory 
asserted, and, as is believed, maintained 
by irrefragable facts and arguments.” 
“The civilized world will see in these 
proceedings,” he continued, “a spirit of 
liberal concession on the part of the 
United States; and this Government 
will be relieved from all responsibility 
that may follow the failure to settle the 
controversy.” And he concluded this 
most earnest branch of his warlike Mes- 
sage—for the Message dealt with the 
Annexation-of- Texas question also— 
with an energy, an eloquence, and an 
exhibition of American patriotism that 
evinced an extraordinary intensity of 
feeling. 
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The memorial was at once presented 
to Congress, and from that time to the 
close of June, 1846, there was little of 
consequence in that legislative body— 
nothing, hardly, in the United States or 
England—but “Oregon,” “War,” and 
“Fifty-four-forty.” Even the anticipat- 
ed Mexican war was a matter of sec- 
ondary consideration. Day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, 
the galleries of the two chambers at 
Washington were crowded by an excited 
throng, to listen to speech succeeding 
speech on the topic that vividly occu- 
pied the thoughts and imagination of 
every one. 

The energetic and aggressive move 
made by the President served to rouse 
England to a sense of unwelcome troub- 
les approaching. It had been a matter 
not for an instant to be thought of — to 
yield to the United States the extensive 
region northward and westward of the 
Columbia to the forty-ninth parallel. 
But to be required to abandon every 
thing! All—even up to the parallel of 
54° 40°! It was, to be sure, a daring, 
though just, demand of our Government ; 
but to have the hardihood, or whatever 
else you may call it, to make it at that 
late day! No wonder is it that England 
opened her eyes wide. In her aston- 
ishment and consternation she did two 
things, somewhat inconsistent with each 
other, at once. She commenced to pre- 
pare for war, and commenced to back 
down from her long-standing north-west 
pretensions, at the same time. She was 
now willing to give us all south of the 
forty-ninth parallel to the sea—the terri- 
tory for which Presidents Monroe, Quin- 
cy Adams, Van Buren, and Polk himself 
had so unavailingly contended ; but rath- 
er than give up Vancouver’s Island and 
the country to the eastward of it, she 
would risk again the uncertainties of a 
sanguinary contest of arms. The Unit- 
ed States might now have the mouth of 
the Columbia and the navigable portion 
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of the stream, but the head - waters of it 
she would hold fast herself, let come 
what would. 

On the 26th of January, 1846, Mr. Crit- 
tenden introduced in the Senate a joint- 
resolution of the two Houses, giving the 
President authority to notify the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain of the inten- 
tion to abrogate the Convention of 1827 
twelve months after the adjournment of 
Congress. 

All the while negotiations for the set- 
tlement of the difficulty were going on, 
at the urgent solicitation of Great Brit- 
ain, but apparently without probability 
of success. Mr. McLane, our Minister 
at London, wrote to Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Polk’s Secretary of State—what every 
body knew—that England was rapidly 
and earnestly arming. The fact had but 
the effect to further inflame this country. 

As early as December 13th, 1845, Mr. 
Buchanan had written to Mr. McLane a 
communication, in which he anticipated 


an approaching war between the two na- 


tions. On the 29th, he wrote to the Min- 
ister again, rejecting a British offer to 
refer—not the question of title to Ore- 
gon, but—an equitable division of the 
territory, to a third Power for arbitra- 
tion. On the 29th of January, 1846, he 
wrote, still again rejecting the offer of 
an arbitration, saying: “ Resolutions of 
State Conventions and State Legislat- 
ures are now in succession being adopt- 
ed, in favor of adhering to the line of 
54° 40° If the British Government in- 
tend to make a proposition to this Gov- 
ernment, they have not an hour to lose, 
if they desire a peaceful termination of 
the controversy.” And again, “The 
President will never abandon the posi- 
tion he has taken in his Message.” But 
he was careful in this communication, as 
in several others, to say that the ques- 
tion of peace or war, and of the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty, did not rest solely with 
the President; that the Senate were his 
constitutional advisers in such matters. 
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On the 28th of April, he transmitted the 
notice of the abrogation of the Conven- 
tion of 1827; and the abrogation was to 
take effect twelve months after the deliv- 
ery of the notice. 

On the 6th of June, Mr. Packingham 
—the British Minister at Washington — 
handed to Mr. Buchanan a proposition 
for another convention to adjust the dis- 
agreeable dispute. It was taken under 
consideration by the Cabinet, and on the 
1oth the President communicated it to 
the Senate, asking their previous advice 
as to what disposition should be made 
of it. The Senate, by a vote of 37 to 12, 
advised acceptance of the frojet, and 
Mr. Polk, to his keen mortification, fore- 
saw that the region to the head- waters 
of the Columbia could not now be se- 
cured to this country. 

On the rsth, the treaty of partition 
was made. The provisions of it were 
identical with those demanded by the 
American Government from the com- 
mencement, and until Mr. Polk came 
into the Presidency. The vast tract 
that had been claimed by both Powers 
—and that, as we have said, embraced 
two-thirds of what is now Washington 
Territory—was yielded to the United 
States. The free navigation of the Co- 
lumbia was conceded to British subjects. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company was con- 
firmed in its possessory rights of land 
and other property, lawfully acquired, 
south of the forty-ninth degree. 

Sending the convention, with an ac- 
companying Message, to the Senate, 
Mr. Polk could not conceal his deep dis- 
appointment concerning it. ‘ My opin- 
ions,” said he, “and my action on the 
Oregon Question, were fully made known 
to Congress in my Annual Message of 
the 2d of December last; and the opin- 
ions therein expressed remain unchan- 
ged. Should the Senate, by the consti- 
tutional majority required for the ratifi- 
cation of treaties, advise the acceptance 
of this proposition, or advise it with such 
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modifications as they may, upon full de- 
liberation, deem proper, I shall conform 
my action to their advice. Should the 
Senate, however, decline, by such con- 
Stitutional majority, to give such advice, 
or to express an opinion on the subject, 
I shall consider it my duty to reject the 
offer.” But the Senate ratified by the 
large vote of 41 to 14, and Oregon, as a 
National Territory, was given an Organ- 
ic Act. 

And now, just a quarter of a century 
after the quieting of this serious disturb- 
ance, negotiations are again opened at 
Washington—succeeding fruitless en- 
deavors at London —to settle, if possi- 
ble, other questions of grave import be- 
tween the two Powers, which seem ever 
to be inharmonious. And not only the 
Alabama and Fishery imbroglios, and 
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the misunderstanding as to the bounda- 
ry-line in the Red River region, but the 
future tenure to the entire north-west 
coast, it is probable, may be brought 
under consideration by the recently ap- 
pointed Commissioners. A large ma- 
jority of the citizens now residing in 
British Columbia are believed to be in 
favor of annexation to this country. At 
all events, the subject— with all others 
relating to matters, on this continent, 
concerning the two nations —is likely to 
be touched upon by the Commission. 
Would it not be somewhat singular, if, 
after the years of acrimonious strife in 
the past, the north-west coast should 
finally pass into our possession ; and at 
a time, too, when all other differences 
between the contentionists of a century 
should be laid at rest? 
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N that strange country, Holland, 
there is, between the rivers Yssel 
and Vecht, a low, marshy tract, fertile 
here and there, but waste and dreary in 


most parts. It is of alluvial soil, built 
up during many centuries by the depos- 
its of the powerful Rhine and the less 
pretentious Ems. Many are the small 
towns, and populous villages. But dreary 
and sad was the prospect, where I, a boy 
of eleven, was traveling with my father, 
on the road to Gilden Castle. “Is it yet 
far?” I asked, looking up to him. He 
took hold of my hand, and encoura- 
gingly answered, “Not very far.” 

At last we stopped before a gate, and 
entered a stately avenue. A few lights 
glimmered in Gilden Castle; the bark- 
ing of watch-dogs brought out some ser- 
vant-men. “Is the Fra@u/ein at home?” 
asked my father. She was. We enter- 
ed. My father, depositing his traveling- 
bag in the hall, was led into the stately 


parlor, where he sat down like a weary 
man, more wearied in mind than ia body; 
while I stood gazing at the old pictures 
along the wall, and wondered at the ra- 
pidity with which the servant lighted 
the wax-candles, repeating, now and 
then, “The Fraudein will be here in a 
few moments.” 

The Fraudein appeared: a handsome, 
stately lady, dressed in mourning, under 
thirty years of age. Her dark, lustrous 
eyes looked steadfastly at my father; 
then extending to him her hand, she ex- 
changed a few words with him. My 
father called her “Cousin Helen.” She 
took me kindly by the hand, and led the 
way to our night-quarters. But Cousin 
Helen never spoke. At the well-fur- 
nished supper-table, she took good care 
of me, but was silent. When we retired 
to rest, she pressed my father’s hand 
with cordiality, but did not utter a 
word. 
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The following morning we were up at 
break of day. After a hearty breakfast, 
my father took up his traveling-bag. 
We were again on the road toward the 
frontier of Hanover, but I saw no more 
of Cousin Helen. I had been early 
taught to refrain from asking “indis- 
creet”’ questions. But I was puzzled. 
At last, when the sun was far above the 
horizon, and the need of rest was felt, 
we sat down on the grassy borders of 
the Vecht. Then I asked, imploringly: 

‘Papa, who, then, is Cousin Helen?” 

My father smiled sadly, and, after 
awhile, said, “Well, of course, she is 
my cousin, and your aunt.” 

“But why is she so silent?” I asked, 
not without some hesitation. 

“T'll tell you that, by and by,” he an- 
swered, while a gloom passed over his 
face, which kept me from further ques- 
tioning. 

Night came, and we stopped at a 
modest inn, where the busy housewife 
received us with more talk in one even- 
ing than Cousin Helen seemed to spend 
in a whole year. 

This was fifty years ago— half a cent- 
ury. It is the remembrance of an aged 
man, who would like, in memory, to take 
atrip backward. A presumptuous thing 
in a time like this, when all say, “On- 
ward.” 

After a modest supper on ham and 
buttered bread—rather meagre in com- 
parison with the fare at Gilden Castle— 
I took courage, and whispered to my 
father, “ You would tell me, by and by?” 

He smiled sadly. “ Well, Leno,” said 
he, “I may tell you as well now as 
later.” 

And then he began a tale, which left 
an indelible impression on my mind. I 
give it here. It was photographed on 
my memory, though no such process 
had yet been invented. I may possibly 
give his very words, though I can not 
render the sound of his voice as he nar- 
rated: 
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Six years ago, an officer of the French 
army was traveling on the road we pass- 
ed over yesterday. It was the Baron 
de Greves, first page to the great Na- 
poleon. He was a Dutchman by birth. 
When Holland was incorporated into 
the French Empire, his father thought 
it a good thing to allow one of his sons 
to be at the Court of the mighty Em- 
peror. From his twelfth year he had at- 
tended the would-be Monarch of all Eu- 
rope. He became attached to him, loved 
him. While on a few weeks’ furlough with 
his family, the summons came to him to 
join the Emperor, who, on his Russian 
campaign, was nearing Moscow. He 
immediately obeyed the dictates of per- 
sonal affection and honor, took to horse, 
and traveled alone through the plains of 
Holland, Hanover, and Mecklenburg, 
until he reached his sovereign and pro- 
tector on the eve of his entrance into 
Moscow. 

But on the road he stopped at Gilden 
Castle, and took a last farewell of Frau- 
lein Verden, his betrothed, whom he 
loved with all the power of his manly 
heart. Baron Verden liked the young 
man. Though groaning, with many oth- 
ers, under the crushing despotism of the 
French Emperor, he admired his vigor- 
ous affection for the conqueror in a hun- 
dred battles. 

And on he went through the dreary 
plains of Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 
until he reached the Emperor’s head- 
quarters. No one knew better how to 
appreciate personal devotion than the 
first Napoleon. He put him in com- 
mand of a regiment; and when the fatal 
retreat began—inaugurated by the flames 
of burning Moscow—General de Greves 
saved many lives by his energy and 
watchfulness. 

The tide had turned. When, in 1314, 
the German nation, roused as one man 
against the intolerable despotism of the 
French, and aided by the Russians, the 
Austrians, the English, the Dutch—in 
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fact, nearly the whole of Europe —bore 
down with irresistible force upon the 
French legions, the Netherlanders were 
anxious to vindicate their ancient in- 
dependence. But here and there the 
French garrisons kept their hold. Arn- 
hem was one of them. Summons af- 
ter summons received the same answer, 
““We do not surrender!” 

The young Baron de Greves com- 
manded in Arnhem. A Dutchman by 
birth, his devotion to Napoleon made 
him lose sight of his duty as a patriot. 
Napoleon had received him on his ar- 
rival before Moscow with marks of per- 
sonal esteem and affection; had deco- 
rated him with the badge of the Legion 
of Honor; had made him a General, 
and had intrusted to him the stronghold 
of Arnhem. “No surrender” was his 
answer to the summons, and his cannons 
enforced the answer. 

Baron Verden led the besieging forces. 
The Prussian commander, General Von 
Arnd, urged the siege, as important for 
the destruction of French dominion in 
Holland. Baron Verden brought on the 
siege-guns. The assault was imminent. 
The next day would be the beginning 
of the assault—a scene of horror in a 
small, provincial town like Arnhem. 

The night was far advanced. In a 
gloomy mood the Baron sat in his camp- 
tent, pondering over the horrible neces- 
sity of a Dutchman storming a Dutch city 
to regain Dutch liberty. It was a gloomy, 
frosty night of February. Snow was 
falling in thick flecks ; about two inches 
in depth already lying upon the ground. 
The entrance-covering was opened, and 
a lady stood in the entrance. Beautiful 
and fresh, with flaxen hair, but dark 
eyes, she stood watching the military 
chief, who, lost in thought, sat near a 
small table, his head resting heavily on 
his arm. 

“Father, a word with thee,” she said, 
with trembling lips, and advancing a few 
steps. 
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“And so it is thou!” said the Baron, 
in astonishment. “What in the world 
brings ¢hee here?” 

“TI pray thee, father,” said Fraulein 


Verden, “do not storm the city. Let 
me try.” 

“Let you try? Child, what dost thou 
mean? Arnhem must be taken. The 


allies are near Nimeguen: the French 
must be driven out. What will you 
try?” 

“Only this, father: let me see De 
Greves. Thou knowest he loves me. 
He will do any thing for me. Let me 
see him, and I am sure thou art mas- 
ter of Arnhem before to-morrow.” 

The Baron smiled grimly. “Is it pos- 
sible,” asked he, slowly, and with sup- 
pressed anger, “that thou, a Dutch no- 
blewoman, shouldst bear with the fool- 
ish freaks of a spell-bound minion of 
despotism ?” 

“Do not speak thus of De Greves,” 
said the Frdudein. “He has a noble 
heart; and as he loves him whom he 
considers his benefactor, he loves me, 
and more.” 

“Well, and what dost thou intend to 
do?” said the Baron. 

“Give me a safe-conduct, and I shall 
arrange matters with him.” 

The safe-conduct was given; and in 
a short time Fraulein Verden stood in 
the presence of the commander of Arn- 
hem. 

Joining Dutch obstinacy to his strong 
sense of military honor, De Greves was 
just the man to defend his point to the 
last. Yet that night was a terrible one 
to him. He, a Dutchman, to keep a 
Dutch city for the French invaders? 
For such they were, whatever he might 
think personally of Napoleon. He, a 
Dutch Baron, to fight against Dutchmen 
asserting their national independence? 
And yet the post of trust was given to 
him, and him alone, by the noble-heart- 
ed Napoleon. Then the forces brought 
to bear against him were commanded by 
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the father of his betrothed. He was 
bound by no personal considerations. 
As a Dutchman, he fought for his coun- 
try’s independence. Baron Verden could 
see the downfall of the usurper with sat- 
isfaction ; but he, who had attended Na- 
poleon since he was a boy, who had 
fought under his eyes, who had been 
pressed in his arms in view of the im- 
perial staff, who had been decorated by 
him, promoted by him, trusted by him— 
he turn a traitor, he break his oath of 
allegiance? Never, never / 

The words had scarcely escaped his 
lips, when the Orderly respectfully an- 
nounced a lady, who wished to see the 
General. 

Astonished, he looked up. There 
stood before him his betrothed, the love- 
ly, yet proud and haughty, Fraulein Ver- 
den. Eleven months of horror and dis- 
tress had passed since he had pressed 
her to his breast, on that dreary Sep- 
tember night, when he was on his lonely 
way to Russia—eleven months of frost, 
and starvation, and cruel warfare — dur- 
ing which he never received tidings from 
her he loved, nor could send word to 
her, to assure her of his constant affec- 
tion. These months of woe and mis- 
ery had endeared her the more to him, 
while his devoted affection for the fall- 
en Emperor had become rooted deep- 
er and deeper in his brave and grateful 
heart. 

He looked up in amazement. Yes, it 
was she, the love of his soul! It was 
the daughter of the hostile leader, who 
came to plead for humanity, for love, for 
pledged faith! He felt the trial was 
coming. His brave heart was beating 
with feverish pulse. He looked, and 
waited. 

“Gustav!” said the strong, yet melo- 
dious, voice of Fraulein Verden—“ Gus- 
tav!” 

“T know it! I know it!” exclaimed 
De Greves, “but, for pity’s sake, do not 
try my honor.” 
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He paused. Then standing erect, and 
gathering all the force of his manly heart, 
he said: 

“Fraulein Verden, I love you, I adore 
you, I am ready to give my life for you 
. . » but not my honor—never/” 

“Who speaks of honor!” answered 
the Frau/ein, ina steady voice. “Ihave 
a right to speak of love, of what thou 
owest me, of what thou owest my father, 
who joined our hands together. I have 
a right, indeed! But I do not appeal to 
love, nor to honor. I appeal to human- 
ity. The breach is open; at break of 
day the storming column will be order- 
ed forward. Thou canst not hold the 
town; thou must succumb. What is the 
use of sacrificing the lives of thy coun- 
trymen, of thy own hirelings? ... ” 

“ Hirelings?” exclaimed De Greves: 
“my faithful men, hirelings? They fight 
for their Emperor, and so do I. ‘No 
surrender’ has been my word, and by 
the faith of a Dutchman, De Greves will 
not surrender.” 

“Then I must appeal to mercy and 
pity!” cried the Frdu/ein, giving way to 
a flood of tears. “Yes, mercy and pity 
on me, Gustav, who loves thee, admires 
thee, can not live without thee. O, have 
mercy! Do not sacrifice thy noble life; 
do not sacrifice thy own betrothed; do 
not sacrifice my gray-haired father; do 
not sacrifice so many of thy brave coun- 
trymen to thy exalted notions of honor 

” 


De Greves had approached her. He 
looked at his beloved with enraptured 
eyes. For a moment he was fascinated, 
enthralled; but when he heard the word 
“honor,” he knelt down, took her right 
hand, held it to his lips, and said, in a 
low, yet determined voice: 

“Fraulein Verden, thou hast said the 
word: honor can ever be too much ex- 
alted. Couldst thou love a soldier who 
betrayed his trust?” 

He paused. The Fraulein remained 
silent. 
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“Thou knowest,” he continued, “that 
with the fall of Arnhem, the last strong- 
hold of the Emperor in the Netherlands 
is gone. I have been charged to de- 
fend it to the last. Must I betray my 
charge?” 

The Fraudein remained silent. Her 
bosom heaved with sobs. In her noble 
heart there was a fearful struggle. She 
could not say Yes, she could not say 
No! 

“Fraulein Verden,” continued the 
young man, gathering strength from her 
silence, and pressing a last kiss on the 
maiden’s hand, “farewell!” 

He rose, still holding her hand; and 
looking in her tearful eyes, he said, 
“Thou couldst not love and esteem an 
officer of the great Napoleon who be- 
trayed his trust!” 

The noble-hearted maiden laid her 
head on his breast, quite near the Cross 
of Honor which the falling Emperor 
himself had fastened on, and sobbed sor- 
rowfully, while De Greves pressed her 
in his strong arms, repeating, “ Fare- 
well, my beloved: in life or death, we 
shall be one!” 

“We shall be one!” she repeated, in 
a low tone, but distinctly ; and pressing 
one kiss on his brow, she left. 

That night was a busy night for De 
Greves. The breach was “practicable,” 
as the term is. He knew that nothing 
but a murderous fight could keep the en- 
emy from entering at once, and occupy- 
ing the whole fortress. Under his su- 
pervision, barricades were erected upon 
barricades. The cannons were brought 
to bear upon the endangered point. The 
small garrison was mustered, ammuni- 
tion was distributed, and some houses in 
the neighborhood were barricaded and 
provided with loop-holes. They were yet 
busy, when the reveille was sounded 
in the hostile camp. Soon the bristling 
bayonets were seen, advancing in serried 
column. The drums began the storm- 
march. Now and then was heard the 


command, “ Voorwaarts! Marsch!” 
Then the enemy’s batteries opened on 
the threatened poiat. Shot and shell 
whistled all around. The Dutch tricol- 
or-flag—orange, white, and blue—began 
to wave. There was a strong, deep- 
toned “hurrah!” and the storming col- 
umn advanced, winding its way through 
intrenchments, canals, and palisades, un- 
til it came to the deep and wide ditch. 


- Hundreds of men threw in fagot upon 


fagot, so as to make it passable. Soon 
a few attempted to cross, when a terrific 
discharge of grape-shot mowed them 
down. Their bodies helped to fill up. 
On the column pressed. Voorwaarts/ 
More grape-shot. On!—always on! 
At last, the breach was reached. Then, 
there was a halt. Only for a minute, to 
square shoulder to shoulder. A blast 
of trumpets, a rolling of drums, a sur- 
ging cry of Voorwaarts /—and the col- 
umn was through the breach. 

But there was De Greves. “Fire!” 
“The bayonet!” Man to man they 
fought, and slaughtered, and pressed, 
till the column could advance no far- 
ther. The dead were heaped up in the 
breach. They formed arampart. The 
cannons made fearful havoc among the 
storming column. There was a halt, a 
suspense, a wavering. 

The storming column had for a mo- 
ment lost its moral energy. A panic 
was imminent, when suddenly there burst 
forth a blast of bugles, and wild, sound- 
ing cries of “Forwdarts / Forwdarts /” 
Those were the Prussian troops. On 
they pressed alongside the storming col- 
umn. “Hurrah fiir Deutschiand/” 
was the cry. While the Dutch column 
stood a moment wavering, the Prussian 
column wedged in, forced their way on- 
ward, and after a quarter of an hour’s 
bloody struggle, pressed through, and 
rushed on the hard-fighting French- 


men. 
A terrible yell arose from both camps. 
On they rushed with unabated ardor, the 
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two nationalities trying to outdo one an- 
other. The French gunners fled, and 
the picked men around De Greves gath- 
ered in serried column. In the block- 
aded houses they sought not only a ref- 
uge, but a point of serious attack. From 
the loop-holes blazed forth a tremendous 
fire; hundreds of the Prussians fell. 
Enraged, they battered down the doors, 
following up their obstinate enemies from 
story to story. De Greves fought with 
his broken sword, and maimed many a 
Prussian; there was no quarter asked 
or given. 

“ En arricre, Général!” cried one of 
De Greves’ followers, seeing a musket 
aimed at his breast. 

“Ha! das ist der General!” roared 
the Prussians, and, in their raging fury, 
they fell upon him, dragged him to the 
window, lifted him, and threw him out. 

The crushed body of Arnhem’s de- 
fender lay on the pavement. The hos- 
tile troops invaded the city. Murder 
and rapine raged for some hours, until 
the drum and bugle recalled the ex- 
hausted conquerors ; the few, very few, 
prisoners were secured, the wounded re- 
moved: and Arnhem was taken. 


Here my father stopped. His care- 
worn face was pale with emotion. My 
boyish mind was full of the battle. I 
waited a few moments, and said: 

“De Greves, father—what about De 
Greves?” 

“ Arnhem was taken,” replied he, in a 
mournful voice. Then resuming his nar- 
rative, he continued: 


It was taken, indeed, and French do- 
minion had an end there—forever, I 
hope; but Arnhem’s defender lay a 
bleeding corpse upon the pavement. 
And as if to avenge themselves for the 
fearful losses which his obstinate cour- 
age had inflicted, the Prussian soldiers 
left him there, in his torn and blood- 
bespattered uniform, the broken sword 
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yet in his clinched hand, the Cross of 
Honor yet on his breast. 

I saw him; for I was in Arnhem, to 
protect a helpless relative in the be- 
sieged city. I saw him from a far-off 
window, and was just reflecting how 
best to act—-for I knew and esteemed 
De Greves, and was acquainted with 
his relation to the Verdens—when I 
perceiveg a carriage coming slowly down 
the street. It was followed by six sol- 
diers, wearing the Dutch uniform. The 
carriage stopped near the corpse. A 
lady descended, approached, and knelt 
down; took up the lifeless head, kissed 
it, laid it in her lap, and lifted her hands 
on high, sobbing bitterly. Meanwhile 
the soldiers stood in respectful silence 
around, cap in hand, and evidently sym- 
pathizing with the distressed lady. She 
arose, stood a moment still, gazed upon 
the corpse, then at the soldiers, and with 
the hand gave a signal. 

The soldiers approached respectfully, 
and with care took up the corpse. They 
laid it on a stretcher, and four of them, 
lifting it, were about to carry it away, 
when the lady came near once more, 
againekissed the marble brow, and tak- 
ing off the veil she wore, laid it over the 
dead man’s face. As she turned round 
to enter the carriage, I recognized Frau- 
lein Verden. 

Slowly the soldiers carried their bur- 
den, the carriage following. And that 
same day they went to Zutphen, the next 
to Goor, the third to Gilden Castle, 
where Fraulein Verden had the body 
buried in the family vault. I saw the 
grave. There is a place left vacant be- 
side it. The inscription is, “We shall 
be one.” 


“And Fraulein Verden?” asked I, 
with eagerness. 

“You have seen her, Leno,” answer- 
ed my father, smiling sadly. “Since 
that time Cousin Helen speaks very sel- 
dom, or never.” 
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66-PAIMOTHY PICKERING !— 

who is he?” will be the excla- 
mation of most of our younger readers, 
as they see the heading of this sketch. 
And yet, at the beginning of this centu- 
ry, the subject of this article was one of 
the leading statesmen of the country, 
and shared with John Adams the politi- 
cal rule of New England. 

In his early day, he had been a friend 
of my grandfather—leading to associa- 
tions with him, in later life, which are 
the foundation of these “ Recollections.” 
The Revolution separated them politi- 
cally; and it was not until its close that 
they renewed their intimacy. Their first 
step then, was, as partners, to engage 
in a great land- speculation. 

My grandfather, returning from Eu- 
rope in 1784, after an absence of more 
than eight years, found his early associ- 
ate one of the most marked men of the 
day. He first looms up before as, on 
the page of history— 


“On the day of Concord’s fight.” 


Then he commanded a company, which 
he led from Salem as soon as news of 
the conflict reached there. Henceforth 
he was a soldier, till the war ended; and 
he rose to be Quartermaster-General of 
the army. His portrait, in his Conti- 
nental uniform, is to be seen in Trum- 
bull’s picture of “ The surrender at York- 
town,” in the Rotunda of the Capitol, at 
Washington. It was taken nearly forty 
years before I first saw him, as I only 
knew him in his old age; yet in the line 
of American officers I easily selected 
him by his aquiline nose and general 
cast offeatures. There is another sketch 
of him in Stone’s “Life of Brandt,” rep- 
resenting him when Commissioner with 


Beverley Randolph and General Lincoln, 
at Niagara, holding “a talk” with the 
Indians, in 1793. It is a rough outline, 
drawn by a British officer; but any one 
who had ever seen Pickering, would rec- 
ognize him at once by his Roman nose. 

On the formation of the Government, 
he became a member of Washington’s 
Cabinet, holding in succession the offices 
of Secretary of War, Postmaster-Gener- 
al, and Secretary of State. He fully en- 
joyed the confidence of the first Presi- 
dent, and, on the accession of Mr. Ad- 
ams to the office, he became Secretary 
of State under him, which position he 
retained for more than three years. He 
was also the intimate friend of Alexan- 
der Hamilton. “ Pickering”—says John 
Adams, in the “Cunningham Corres- 
pondence”—“was so devoted an idola- 
ter of Hamilton, that he could not judge 
impartially of the sentiments and opin- 
ions of the President of the United 
States.” In fact, after Mr. Hamilton’s 
death, his papers were placed by the 
family in Pickering’s hands, to write his 
life. This he unfortunately delayed from 
year to year, and it was never done. 

To return to the landed scheme. They 
purchased some seventy thousand acres 
in the south-western part of Pennsylva- 
nia. Had they “located” in western 
New York, it would have made the fort- 
une of both families. As it happened, 
Pennsylvania was not opened by the in- 
ternal communication afforded by canals 
and railroads, and, fifty years afterward, 
the lands were worth about as much as 
when they were first purchased. As will 
be seen from this narrative, Colonel Pick- 
ering at an early day got out of the spec- 
ulation, through the kindness of political 
friends. Judging from our own experi- 
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ence, it was fortunate he did so. In my 
grandfather’s case, the investment al- 
most completed the ruin of his fortune, 
finishing up what the Revolution had 
left. After retaining the lands for three 
generations, without any of the family 
ever visiting them, and after trusting to 
a series of land-agents for more than 
seventy years, they were disposed of, in 
1854, to the acting agent. 

The Pickering family were utterly ruin- 
ed by the purchase—so much so, that 
Colonel Pickering, in 1800, on leaving 
the Cabinet, shouldered his axe and went 
to live on the lands. He had rather a 
lively time while there, enjoying but lit- 
tle of the solitude and rural quiet of 
a backwoodsman. Being appointed a 
Commissioner, by the Legislature (with 
Alexander Patterson and John Frank- 
lin), to settle conflicting land-titles, he 
engaged in the work in his usual deter- 
mined manner. Not liking the move- 
ments of his colleague, Franklin, he ob- 
tained a warrant against him for high- 
treason, and with great difficulty and 
danger caused him to be arrested and 
sent prisoner to Philadelphia. Then, 
such a storm arose among the immi- 
grants, that Pickering was obliged, for 
a time, to withdraw from the country. 
Venturing back, after awhile, he was 
seized in his bed and carried off to the 
woods, to be kept as a hostage for Frank- 
lin’s safety. After a detention of nine- 
teen days, the militia of the neighboring 
counties having been called out for his 
rescue, his captors became alarmed, and 
released him. 

His friends in Massachusetts, how- 
ever, wanted him as their Senator; for 
those were the primitive days, in which 
the office sought the man, and not the 
man the office. They, therefore, made 
some financial arrangements which re- 
lieved him, on condition that he should 
return and live there, in order to qual- 
ify himself, by residence, for the of- 
fice. He availed himself of their offer, 
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settled at Salem, and represented them 
in the United States Senate for several 
terms. 

In his controversy with Governor Sul- 
livan, in 1808, he himself gives an ac- 
count of this passage in his life: “ Being 
in debt for new lands purchased some 
years before, and by the appreciation of 
which I had hoped to have made an 
eventual provision for my eight surviv- 
ing children, and having no other re- 
sources, as soon as I was removed from 
office in 1800, I carried my family from 
Philadelphia into the country; and with 
one of my sons went into the backwoods 
of Pennsylvania, where, with the aid of 
some laborers, we cleared a few acres of 
my land, sowed wheat, and built a log- 
hut, into which I meant the next year to 
remove my family. From this condition 
we were drawn by the kindness of my 
friends in Massachusetts. By the spon- 
taneous liberality of those friends (of 
whom some were to me then unknown), 
in taking a transfer of new lands (for my 
sake, not their own) in exchange for mon- 
ey, I was enabled to pay my debts, to 
réturn to my native State, and finally to 
purchase a small farm in Essex, on which 
I live, which I cultivate with my own 
hands, and literally with the sweat of my 
brow. In this retreat, engaged in what 
with peculiar pleasure I had always 
contemplated, rural occupations. I have 
found contentment.” 

During Pickering’s senatorial terms, 
he was so intimately associated with 
Hillhouse, of Connecticut, that it seems 
impossible to write of his public career 
without referring to his friend. They 
were united in thought and feeling, and 
in all their political plans. Hillhouse 
was to Pickering what the Germans 
would term his a/fer ego. 

In the first quarter of this century, a 
stranger in the streets of New Haven 
would often meet with one who involun- 
tarily attracted his attention. He was 
one of those marked men, whom, after 
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we have passed in the street, we are 
tempted to turn round and scrutinize. 
Tall, long-limbed, and broad- chested, 
with an air even of gauntness, dark-com- 
plexioned, with his white hair bound in 
a queue behind, and evidently belonging 
to the last age, he seemed utterly*unlike 
the generation with which he was living. 
He had reached the winter of life, yet 
his was a green old age, free from in- 
firmities, and which had a massiveness 
about it reminding us of the days when 
“there were giants in the land.” 

That was James Hillhouse, whose 
name is so identified with his native city 
and State. Throughout the Revolution 
he was the leading man of Connecticut— 
the one to whom the people always look- 
ed in any hour of darkness or trial. Af- 
ter having been three times elected to 
Congress under the old Confederation, 
he sat for fourteen years in the United 
States Senate, and then resigned his 
seat, in the early part of his third term, 
to return home and take charge of the 
State School Fund. This he found ina 
most embarrassed condition, but when, 
after fifteen years of unwearied and per- 
plexing labors, he left it, its value was 
$1,700,000 of solid property. 

He always reminded me of Pickering, 
in personal appearance. They seemed 
physically cast in the same antique mold, 
and, as I have said, they were mentally 
in close agreement. There was an ev- 
ident congeniality, which produced a 
friendship lasting through life. The 
Federalism of both was of the same un- 
yielding character. In Congress they 
always had a suite of apartments togeth- 
er, and their rooms were known by the 
sobriquet of “ Treason Hall.” Here the 
leaders of the Federal party congregated, 
and here were concocted all the meas- 
ures in opposition to the Democratic ad- 
ministration of Jefferson. 

I have referred to his large frame. 
He was more than six feet high, while 
his swarthy complexion, keen, black eye, 
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and his whole appearance, in physiogno- 
my and walk, betokened an infusion of 
Indian blood. He always humorously 
favored the idea, and in Congress was 
known by the sodriguet of “The Sa- 
chem.” On one occasion, in conse- 
quence of something which fell from 
him in debate, he was challenged by an- 
other member. He accepted the invita- 
tion, but said, “as the challenged party, 
he should exercise his right of choosing 
weapons, and should select tomahawks!” 
This, not being acceded to by the other 
side, ended the matter. 

Another witticism of his occurs to me. 
He was once standing on the steps of 
the Capitol with John Randolph, of Roan- 
oke, when a drove of asses chanced to 
be going by; these animals being then 
raised in Connecticut for the South. 

“There, Mr. Hillhouse,” said Ran- 
dolph, “are some of your constituents.” 

“Yes,” said Hillhouse, “they are go- 
ing to be school-masters in Virginia.” 

Among the plans matured by these 
two far-seeing statesmen, was one which 
just now should be held in remembrance. 
It is becoming each year more deeply 
felt by thinking men, that the Presiden- 
tial election is the great evil of the coun- 
try. Local elections produce compara- 
tively little excitement, but the tornado 
which once in four years sweeps over 
the land, demoralizes our people. We 
scarcely get through one election before 
politicians begin their plans for the next. 
Every public man of high standing shapes 
his actions with reference to his chances 
for this nomination. Even the Presi- 
dent, in too many cases, spends the first 
four years, not in working for the good 
of the country, but in strengthening his 
party to secure a re-election. 

This was foreseen; and at the forma- 
tion of the Government a bill was in- 
troduced, providing that the President 
should not be re-elected. Pickering 
was not then in the Senate, being a 
member of the Cabinet, and it is diffi- 
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cult to tell, therefore, what share he had 
in maturing this scheme, except that it 
met with his unqualified approbation and 
support. The bill was introduced into 
the Senate by his friend Hillhouse. Its 
plan was, that one from the names of all 
the Senators should be drawn by lot, 
and he should act as President for the 
next four years, never again to be eligi- 
ble to the office. The number of the 
Senators is so great that this would not 
add much to the eagerness to attain the 
office, while the fortunate individual, 
having nothing to expect in the future 
from popular favor, would have no temp- 
tation to act but for the highest good of 
the whole country. He would not be a 
party-man, nor be obliged to distribute 
“the spoils” to “the victors.” The 
proposition was unfortunately rejected ; 
but we think that every year which pass- 
es is proving its wisdom. In this age, 
when it is impossible for really great 
statesmen, like Clay, and Webster, and 
Marcy, to be elected ; when we are obli- 
ged to resort to “available” candidates 
(that is, men so obscure that there is no 
political record against them), our chan- 
ces of intellect would be better in select- 
ing one by lot from the United States 
Senate. 

During my early days, my father was 
often corresponding with Colonel Pick- 
ering, endeavoring to divide their lands. 
They were not together in one body, but 
dispersed in sections through a number 
of counties, thus increasing the difficulty 
of division. My father never met him 
personally until 1820. In those days 
gentlemen often took long journeys in 
their own carriages; and in 1820, he 
spent the whole summer traveling in this 
way through New England, visiting the 
out-of-the-way places, and seeing the 
country in a fashion which we never can 
do who dash through it on a railway. I 
have his journal of that summer’s tour, 
which extended from New York to Port- 
land, Maine. 
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Colonel Pickering, hearing he was to 
visit that part of Massachusetts, wrote, 
inviting my father to be his guest at his 
residence in Salem. It was at the close 
of a summer’s day that he drove up to 
Colonel Pickering’s residence. The gate 
was shut, so the coachman inquired of 
an old man at work in the field, in his 
shirt- sleeves, whether that was Colonel 
Pickering’s house. He replied in the 
affirmative, got over the fence, opened 
the gate, and conducted them into the 
iwouse. He then retired, and in a few 
moments, coming back with his coat on, 
introduced himself as Colonel Picker- 
ing. 

He had, indeed, in a large degree, the 
characteristics of the Roman Cincinna- 
tus: his simplicity and plain, republi- 
can tastes. Goodrich, in his “ Recollec- 
tions,” thus describes the way in which 
he traveled to the seat of government: 
“T have a dim recollection of seeing, 
one day, when I was trudging along to 


school, a tall, pale, gaunt man, approach- 
ing on horseback, with his plump saddle- 
bags behind him. I looked at him keen- 
ly, and made my obeisance, as in duty 
bound. He lifted his hat and bowed in 


return. By a quick instinct, I set him 
down as a man of mark. In the even- 
ing, Lieutenant Smith came to our house 
and told us that Timothy Pickering had 
passed through the town! He had seen 
him and talked with him, and was vast- 
ly distended with the portentous news 
thereby acquired.” 

The next winter after my father’s visit 
to Salem, Colonel Pickering returned it 
in New York; and from that time he 
was often our guest. He was fond of 
“fighting his battles o’er again,” and 
would talk till midnight about Revolu- 
tionary times. I was then too young to 
appreciate what I heard, but I have oft- 
en, in later life, thought how much I 
would give to listen to those conversa- 
tions when old enough to understand 
them. 
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He had a particular way of demolish- 
ing an individual in a single sentence. 
For instance: my father once asked 
him, “What kind of a man was Dr. 
Franklin?” It seems, for some reason, 
Franklin was not in the Colonel’s good 
graces ; so, straightening himself up, he 
curtly replied, “‘ He was a man, sir, never 
found in a minority!” 

There was a trifling remark of his I 
heard, which has always dwelt in my 
mind, and which may commend itself to 
our female readers. One morning, at 
breakfast, on handing his cup to be re- 
plenished, he said to my mother, “ Half 
a cup, Madam, if you please!” —and 
then added: “If you do that, Madam, 
you will do what no lady has ever done 
for me in my life. They always give me 
two-thirds of a cup.” The experience 
of most persons through life will be ex- 
actly similar. 

It is curious how clearly he predicted 
our civil war with the South. My father 
once asked him “how he liked his resi- 
dence in Pennsylvania?” He answer- 
ed: “Very much, as far as climate and 
soil were concerned. But I was glad to 
get out of it and return to Massachu- 
setts. A civil war with the South one 
day is inevitable, and I did not wish to 
leave my descendants so near the bor- 
der-line!” When, during the war, I 
read the accounts of Lee and Stuart 
raiding over this very section of coun- 
try, this remarkable prophecy came back 
to me. It was certainly strange as com- 
ing from a member of Washington’s 
Cabinet. 

He was excecdingly strong in his prej- 
udices, and carried his likes and dis- 
likes into all his political and sccial rela- 
tions. His old antagonist, John Adams, 
in drawing a not very favorable portrait 
of him in the “ Cunningham Correspond- 
ence,” says: “He is extremely suscep- 
tible of violent and inveterate preju- 
dices. . . Under the simple ap- 
pearance of a bald head and straight 
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hair, and under professions of profound 
republicanism, he conceals an ardent 
ambition, envious of every superior, and 
impatient of obscurity. He makes me 
think of a coal-pit covered over with red 
earth, glowing within, but unable to con- 
ceal the internal heat for the interstices 
which let out the smoke, and now and 
then a flash of flame.” 

Hildreth, in his “Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States,” in comment- 
ing on this, says, ‘‘ This was not so much 
the character of an individual as of that 
whole class of athletic, energetic, pas- 
sionate men, born for action, and hardly 
comfortable except in the midst of a tu- 
mult, to which John Adams and his son, 
McKean, Chase, and Pickering alike be- 
long.” He adds, what I have no doubt 
is very true, from my general recollec- 
tion of Pickering’s disposition, “It was 
the want of sufficient flexibility, which 
was the greatest defect in Pickering’s 
political character.” 

He most cordially hated the whole 
Adams family, because he always be- 
lieved that he had been made, by the 
elder Adams, a political martyr. The 
difficulty was, that in 1800, when Pick- 
ering was Secretary of State, President 
Adams differed, on some political points, 
with him and McHenry, another mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and requested them 
to resign. McHenry (as Hildreth de- 
scribes it) “succumbed like a willow be- 
fore the blast,” and the very next day 
complied. The stern and inflexible Pick- 
ering, however, positively refused, where- 
upon President Adams dismissed him 
from office. Pickering’s sarcastic com- 
ment on the notice is said to have been, 
“It would have been better for me to 
have remained until the next fourth of 
March, and then we could all have gone 
out together!” 

He never forgave it, and to the end 
of his life waged war against President 
John Adams and his son. He always 
declared that he did not know why it 
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was done. In 1808, in his controversy 
with Governor Sullivan, in referring to 
it, he says: “I had held the office about 
a year and a half under*General Wash- 
ington, and three years and two months 
under President Adams, and until ten 
months only remained of his own term 
of office. For what did he remove me? 
He never told me. Was it for any dis- 
honest or dishonorable act? He will 
not say it. Was it for British attach- 
ments? He will not say it. Was it for 
my incapacity? If that were the cause, 
and it be well founded, a statesman of 
his experience and discernment ought 
sooner to have made the discovery.” 
The truth is, that now, looking back 
upon it through the vista of seventy 
years, when all the strifes and rivalries 
of that period have long since gone down 
to the tomb, we can not but feel that 
Adams was right. Turning over the 
political pamphlets of the day—the sur- 
est guides to public feeling —we see in 


hgw many points, particularly in that of 
our relations with France, Pickering en- 


tirely differed with the President. The 
Cabinet should certainly be in unison 
with him, and be his confidential ad- 
visers, or public business must suffer. 
This was a relation in which Pickering 
could not stand, and, therefore, as he 
would not retire of his own accord, the 
President removed him, and appointed 
John Marshall in his place. The man- 
ner in which it was done may have had 
more of the fortiter than the suaviter 
about it. The elder Adams, when he 
had any thing to say, generally used very 
plain Saxon, and talked right on. We 
never find him speaking in parables, or 
using French paraphrases. Yet, for the 
act itself, we do not see why Pickering 
should have considered himself so much 
aggrieved. It was a political necessity. 

I remember Colonel Pickering was 
accustomed to dwell with great gusto 
on the Adams family, and relate amus- 
ing stories of their meetings in after- 
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years in Boston, when their mutual 
friends seemed terrified at the idea of 
bringing them together in the same 
room. On one occasion, a gentleman 
about to have a social gathering, came 
to him and asked “whether he had any 
objection to meet Mr. Adams?” “Cer- 
tainly not,” said the old statesman; “he 
will not eat me, I suppose, and I am 
sure I shall not eat him!” 

There were three citizens of Massa- 
chusetts whom Jefferson has made the 
special object of his attack. These were 
Pickering, Lowell, and Higginson. On 
Pickering he is particularly emphatic, 
and the charge is, “plotting to subject 
his country to British influence.” This 
was not entered by Jefferson in his jour- 
nal till twenty-five years after the alleged 
transactions, on which he founds the 
charge, had taken place; and it is a 
manifest absurdity to make such charges 
against one who is described, by a con- 
temporary, as “a man who might be se- 
lected as a model of republican simplici- 
ty and directness.” 

The truth is, Pickering was a perfect 
type of the old-fashioned, high -toned 
Federalists—a race which is now ex- 
tinct. At the close of the last century, 
he looked at the Union from a very dif- 
ferent stand-point from what we do in 
this day. Now, it has stood the trials 
and storms of nearly a century. Then, 
it was regarded by many politicians as 
a loose confederacy, the permanency of 
which was very doubtful. Men were 
then accustomed to “calculate the value 
of the Union.” This was particularly 
the case in New England, which, at that 
time, was relatively a much more im- 
portant portion of the country than it is 
now, since the Valley of the Mississippi 
has been settled, and “westward the 
Star of Empire takes its way.” In these 
feclings Pickering undoubtedly shared, 
though the idea that he for a moment 
dreamed of again establishing British in- 
fluence in this land is absurd. 
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The celebrated Hartford Convention, 
in 1814—a meeting which ended in the 
most harmless way—was the result of 
this feeling, when New England was so 
generally arrayed against the Federal 
Government on the subject of the war 
then going on with England. Pickering 
was not a member of this body, though 
his friend Hillhouse was, but its pro- 
ceedings met with his hearty concur- 
rence. Without understanding the tem- 
per and feeling of New England in that 
day, to which we have before alluded, it 
is impossible to account for the anxiety 
of Madison and his Cabinet at this meet- 
ing. It is wonderful to us that twenty- 
six respectable gentlemen getting to- 
gether should have produced such an 
excitement through the land. It was 
looked upon as the preparatory step to 
the secession of New England. 

Pickering was a large, imposing man. 
He had a most athletic frame, cast in a 
mold which Nature nowadays seems not 
often touse. There was about him, too, 
an air of sternness, which seemed to 
have been a characteristic of most of 
those m__ of the Revolution whom I 
have see. He gave the impression of 
one who was a stranger to the physical 
weaknesses “which flesh is heir to.” 
And in confirmation of this, he once 
stated a fact with regard to himself, 
which few persons can relate as a part 
of their own experience. During one 
of his visits at my father’s, he remarked 
at the dinner-table, that it was his birth- 
day (he was then about eighty), but that 
he had never been ill in his life, and had 
never taken but one dose of medicine. 
During the siege of Yorktown he was 
Quartermaster - General, and his duties 
were very arduous. One day he felt a 
very peculiar sensation, and, on describ- 
ing it, his friends told him he was ill. So 
they gave him some medicine. “That,” 
said he, “is the only dose I have ever 
taken, and it did not interrupt my duties 
or confine me to my tent: and since 
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then I have never experienced any re- 
turn of that peculiar feeling.” 

When prostrated by his last illness 
(which was also his first), the doctor, 
who saw nothing could be done for him, 
as he was dying of the Anno Domini, 
with extraordinary politeness asked him 
what medicine he would take. ‘ Why,” 
said the old man, “let me see. The 
last medicine I took was when I was at 
Yorktown, forty-five years ago, and that 
was Glauber’s-salts. I think that will 
do.” 

Colonel Pickering died at Salem in 
1829, at the age of eighty-four, leaving 
sons, some of whom were distinguished 
for their literary acquirements. He was 
one of the last survivors of those distin- 
guished men who had gathered around 
Washington in the dark and gloomy 
days when “men’s hearts were failing 
them for fear, and for looking for the 
things which should come after.” 

Since then, the last of these venerable 
men have gone, and a new generation, 
which knew them not, is reaping the 
fruit of their labors. But the full influ- 
ence of this change we are not accus- 
tomed to realize. It is not merely the 
withdrawal from our view of these relics 
of the past whose names had become 
historical, but it is the loss of a pervad- 
ing spirit which accompanied them, and 
which, as long as they lived, had its re- 
straining, conservative power over those 
about them. I remember this being 
beautifully set forth in conversation by 
John Quincy Adams. 

One evening, in the spring of 1833, at 
the house of Judge Cranch, in Washing- 
ton, a gentleman discoursing in the in- 
flated American style, about the political 
destinies of our country, said, that “we 
had demonstrated the grand experiment 
of a republican government.” 

“No,” affirmed Mr. Adams; “it is 
not so. We have not demonstrated that 
problem. We have not yet even tried 
the experiment. We are only beginning 
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todo so. We are in the situation of the 
Israelites described in Scripture, when 
they were living under the Theocracy. 
We are told —‘Israel served the Lord 
all the days of Joshua, and all the days 
of the Elders that overlived Joshua, and 
which had known all the works of the 
Lord, that he had done for Israel.’ But 
as soon as all that generation died — the 
men who carried with them, as it were, 
the atmosphere of the Wilderness—then 
the experiment began, and failed. It 
was proved that they needed a more 
earthly government. So it is with us. 


We still have many of the men of the 
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Revolution with us, who have borne its 
trials and are living witnesses to all that 
took place. As soon as these pass away 
and a new generation arises, which knew 
not ‘the times that tried men’s souls,’ 
then we shall begin to test the experi- 
ment whether, or not, we can live under 
a Republic.” 

A generation has passed away since 
this conversation took place, and we are 
now in the midst of the fearful trial it 
predicted. But it seemed to me that 
these words of “the old man eloquent” 
were worthy of record and of being kept 
in remembrance. 


SOMETIME. 


Unto the earth the Summer comes again: 

She has, to quench her thirst, the dews and rain; 
She has glad light about her all life’s hour, 
And love for gracious dower. 


She makes the valleys pleasant for the herds, 
Her seeds and berries ripen for the birds, 
And cool about their nests she deftly weaves 
A screen of tender leaves. 


Her soft, delicious breath revives the land; 

Her many flowers she feeds with lavish hand ; 
Clothes the bare hill, and to the rugged place 
Gives comeliness and grace 


To all things else she cometh, once a year, 

With strong, new life, with beauty and glad cheer— 
To all things else: Ah, sometime, it must be 
That she will come to me! 








UPOLU 


T was on a morning of July that we 
made the island of Upolu, the prin- 
cipal of the Samoan, or Navigator’s Isl- 
ands, after a sail of thirteen days from 
Tahiti. The day was extremely warm, 
with hardly a breath of wind, and a long, 
round swell rolling—which gave us rather 
more time to study the land from a dis- 
tance than we desired. Toward the 
southern extremity of the island we could 
see the neighboring and much higher 
island of Savaii. The first thing which 
one observes in coming hither from the 
more eastern islands of the South Sea, 
is, that these islands are altogether want- 
ing in the picturesque ruggedness of the 
Marquesas, or the peaks and curious 
outlines of most of the Society Islands. 


Owing to the light wind, our progress 
was somewhat slow, but by degrees we 
drew nearer the harbor of Apia, the 
principal settlement. This port, at pres- 
ent, possesses some interest for Califor- 
nians, as being a possible coaling-dépét 
for the steamers of the new Australian 


mail-line. We could see the masts of 
several vessels while still some miles 
from the entrance to the harbor; and 
now and then, when a larger wave than 
usual lifted our little vessel, white houses 
and stores could be seen along the beach. 

We got a little closer, and a whale- 
boat put out from the shore with the 
pilot (an American), who took charge of 
the schooner, and conducted us safety 
through the passage in the reef. This 
harbor, like all others in the South Sea, 
is a naturalone. It is formed by a coral 
reef running, for almost the entire dis- 
tance, across the mouth of a large bay, 
leaving only a narrow entrance, and 
forming a breakwater against the waves, 
which otherwise would make the bay 


very inconvenient for shipping, and at 
times unsafe. Another reef runs out 
from the shore for a considerable dis- 
tance into the bay, dividing the harbor 
into two compartments, in the most 
northern of which we came to anchor. 
This is the part most used by large ves- 
sels: the southern portion, having less 
water and a rather more difficult en- 
trance, is used only by the smaller ves- 
sels engaged in trading among the isl- 
ands in the neighborhood. 

To the extreme left as you enter, is 
the American Consulate. Near it is a 
large, well-built frame store, with a red 
shingle* roof, forming quite a conspicu- 
ous object on the beach. This is occu- 
pied by the agent of an Australian 
house, which does a large business 
among this group. Between the Con- 
sulate and this store are one or two 
small stores, devoted altogether to the 
liquor business. Farther along the beach 
is the English missionary church, re- 
sembling a large barn painted white; 
next to it, the British Consulate; then the 
house occupied by the English mission- 
aries, and a church with a spire, in 
which the French missionaries hold their 
service. Toward the right-hand corner 
of the bay are a number of buildings 
used by Mr. Weber, the German Con- 
sul, and agent for a Hamburg house, as 
stores and offices. The intervening por- 
tions of the beach are filled up with na- 
tive huts and a few small stores, where 
a brisk retail trade appears to be carried 
on with the natives. These buildings 
are almost all faced toward the sea, and 
the road along in front of them is lined 
with cocoanut-trees. 

Behind the settlement for some dis- 
tance the ground is level and well wood- 
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ed, but almost entirely in the state in 
which it was when discovered over a 
hundred years ago. Beyond these woods 
rise the hills: I can not dignify them 
with the title of “mountains,” having 
just left Tahiti, which attains an alti- 
tude of some eight thousand feet. But 
Upolu has one advantage over the lat- 
ter: namely, that it is capable of cul- 
tivation from beach to beach, whereas a 
great portion of Tahiti is decidedly more 
ornamental than useful. Apia has cer- 
tainly a beautiful harbor, but it wants 
the distant peaks of Moorea, the little 
island with the cocoanut-trees, and the 
high background, to give the finish to 
the scene which Papeete possesses. 
About half-way up the hills there is a 
water-fall, which can be seen at sea for 
a distance of ten miles from the shore. 


The river finds an entrance to the sea: 


through a small valley near the middle 
of the bay. There is no bridge over 
this river at the beach, and at the ford 
it is several feet deep; so that to get 
across one has either to take an im- 
promptu bath, or wait for the chance of 
a passage in a canoe. 

We discovered on our arrival that 
Apia was one day ahead of us in time, 
though in west longitude. Against this 
we protested strongly, maintaining that 
our reckoning was correct, as we felt a 
vague sensc of injustice at being robbed, 
as it were, of twenty-four hours of our 
existence. The cause of the mistake is, 
that their time was established many 
years ago by the missionaries, who came 
from Sydney; and as their principal 
trade is still with Australia, the mistake 
has never been rectified. We subse- 
quently found that the Harvey Group, 
though in about 158° west longitude, 
take their time in the same way, as also 
all the islands in the South Sea between 
them and the meridian of 180°. 

Business at Upolu, though not so ex- 
tensive, seems to be carried on in a more 
energetic and successful manner than at 
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the head-quarters of the commerce of 
the South Sea—Tahiti. This is attrib- 
utable, in a great measure, to the French 
rule at the latter island, which is much 
too military in its organization, and fre- 
quently throws little obstacles in the 
way of commercial enterprise. 

Upolu is under native government; 
and, at the time I was there, a war was 
going on between those natives who oc- 
cupied Apia and the northern portion 
of the island, and the natives of the 
southern part, who were assisted by 
Savaii. The latter, in point of numbers, 
was the stronger party, but the Apians 
have got the best fighters and chiefs. 
This war has been carried on for some 
two years. What it is all about I could 
not exactly discover, but there are two 
claimants to the crown: something like— 
only alittle less complicated, I presume— 
the Franco-Prussian difficulty. At first 


the Southerns—or, as they are there 
called, the Large party—were altogether 
successful, driving the natives out of 


Apia, and taking possession of the town 
and land in the neighborhood belonging 
to their opponents. The latter retreated 
to the northern portion of the island, and 
eventually made a successful flank move- 
ment, attacking the Large party from 
the south. Since then they have been 
gradually fighting their way back, with 
varied success, and at the time of our 
arrival they were within twelve miles of 
Apia, where they were brought to a stand 
by a fort which had been erected by their 
adversaries. The Small party were not 
strong enough to storm this fort, and 
were trying to get its defenders out of it, 
so as to have a fair stand-up battle in 
the bush. Both sides were well armed; 
the Navigator’s Islanders regarding mus- 
kets—which Society natives consider 
quite good enough to shoot each other 
with—as engines of death altogether 
out of date. The majority of them had 
rifles, principally Enfield’s, but Snider’s, 
Sharp’s, and Henry’s were also used. 
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I felt a curiosity to see how they fought. 
Being assured that neither party would 
fire on Whites, “if they did not get in 
the way,” I was determined that noth- 
ing should induce me to get in the way; 
and after carefully examining myself in 
a glass, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether three months’ exposure to a 
tropical sun would preclude me from 
passing for a White, I made arrange- 
ments to go out to the front; but subse- 
quent events rendered this expedition 
unnecessary. 

Some of the natives act as missiona- 
ries; and they appear not to be inter- 
fered with. There were very few na- 
tives in Apia when I saw it first, the 
male population being confined almost 
altogether to the missionary class, as 
the soldiers had all gone out to the fort 
before- mentioned; but occasionally a 
troop of five or six were to be seen, go- 
ing out and coming in with canoes, for 
the purpose of obtaining supplies of 
arms and ammunition. These were eas- 
ily distinguished from their ecclesiastical 
brethren by their arms, dress, and the 
manner in which they wore their hair, 
which is never cut, but kept long, and— 
as they wear no head -dress for the pur- 
pose of protection from the sun and rain— 
is extremely thick. A string is tied round 
the hair close to the back of the head, 
leaving a large bunch—may I be per- 
mitted to designate it chiguon ?—which 
portion is dyed, or rather burnt with 
lime, for the purpose of making it a 
tawny (golden-brown) color, the remain- 
der being left the natural black. In this 
chignon is often placed a number of 
bright scarlet flowers, as ladies some- 
times wear dahlias. In fact, the only 
differences between their mode of ar- 
ranging their hair and the way it is, or 
has been, worn of late by White la- 
dies, are, that they only dye one-half, 
and that the hair is invariably all their 
own. It might be supposed that this 
would give them a somewhat effeminate 
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look ; but this idea is at once dispelled 
by their manly bearing and fine physical 
appearance. Their arms consist of a 
rifle, and their uniform is a sort of mat 
made from grass or the bark of a tree, 
which is tied round the waist, and reach- 
es to about the knee. Round the waist 
is also worn a military leather belt, con- 
taining their ammunition, etc. 

The war-canoes are not made in the 
way the smaller ones used for fishing 
are constructed: namely, by taking the 
trunk of a tree and shaping it into the 
form of a boat, and then digging it out. 
When they wish to build a war-canoe, 
they go about it very much as an ordinary 
boat- builder would do, with the excep- 
tion that, instead of using nails for the 
purpose of fastening the planks, they 
bind them together with cord made from 
the bark of the doorew-tree, which is 
very strong, and does not seem to be 
affected by the action of the salt water, 
as hemp or cotton would be. I saw one 
of these canoes capable of holding as 
many as one hundred men, and I un- 
derstand that when going into action, 
they fasten them together with poles, 
over which a sort of platform is laid, on 
which they can stand while fighting. 

Several days after my arrival I ar- 
ranged to go out pigeon-shooting, which 
is about the only sport to be obtained 
on the island. Accordingly I started 
one morning, accompanied by two na- 
tive boys, who acted as guides, setters, 
retrievers, and cooks. Our path, at first, 
led through the grounds attached to the 
house of the English missionaries, and 
then we struck out into the bush. Here 
there were a great many large trees, and 
the underwood was very thick, but we 
were enabled to make our way along the 
paths. On these high trees the pigeons 
are found. The boys made a noise re- 
sembling the cooing of a pigeon, which 
the birds answered, and we were thus 
enabled to find them; but the foliage 
was so thick, that, to obtain a shot, I 
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was ob‘iged to get immediately under- 
neath where they were, and even then I 
could never see more than a small por- 
tion of the bird. My first shot brought 
down a fine, large one directly on the 
head of one of my guides—evidently, 
much to his amusement. I did not find 
the pigeons by any means so plentiful 
as I expected, and only succeeded in 
getting in all six; but I was amply re- 
paid for the walk by the beauty of the 
scenery. 

The climate being a great deal more 
moist than that of the Society Islands, 
the vegetation is more luxuriant. It re- 
minds one somewhat of the woods on 
each side of the Panama Railroad, but 
I have no reason to believe it is so un- 
healthy. Bread-fruit, tamanu, cocoa- 
nut, banana, and a great many other 
trees, whose names I have forgotten, 
grew all over the lower lands, and ferns 
were growing in great profusion and va- 
riety everywhere, from a small species 


no bigger than one’s finger, to a giant 
fern with leaves from ten to fifteen feet 


high. I was informed by a gentleman 
who had resided for many years in dif- 
ferent parts of the South Sea, that the 
Navigator’s are the richest in ferns (as 
the Fijis are the richest in shells) of all 
these islands. Parroquets and beautiful 
butterflies I saw in every direction ; and 
as regards food, it was to be had in 
abundance at every step. 

We had been some hours out, and 
had got about six miles from the beach, 
when the rain, which had been threaten- 
ing all the morning, began to fall. The 
boys at once began to build a temporary 
hut. One of them had with him a small 
axe, with which he cut some poles about 
eight feet long, and drove them into the 
ground; across these he laid others, 
which he fastened with doorew bark, 
and over these were laid banana leaves, 
four or five of them being quite suffi- 
cient to cover the extempore house. This 
was all done in a few minutes, and I was 
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in good shelter before the rain began to 
fall heavily. During this time the other 
boy had climbed a cocoanut-tree, and 
returned with an armful of cocoa- nuts 
and some bananas and bread -fruits he 
had picked up close by. A fire was then 
lit, and two or three pigeons cooked with 
the bread- fruits, so that in a very short 
time we had a capital luncheon; after 
which we waited patiently for the weath- 
er to clear up, as by this time the rain 
was coming down in torrents. 

While we were here, one of my guides 
—whe spoke a little English, and whose 
name was Kamotoi— expressed a desire 
to “have shoot” with my gun. Having 
obtained leave, he proceeded to load one 
of the barrels by first putting in a hand- 
ful of gunpowder. He then picked up 
a newspaper which I had been reading, 
and, tearing off about a quarter of it, 
rammed it down on the top of the pow- 
der, seeming to be entirely ignorant of 
the utility and convenience of wads. A 
large handful of shot was added, then 
another large piece of paper; and, hav- 
ing capped it, he directed his compan- 
ion to hang a cocoanut-shell on a branch 
about thirty yards distant. After taking 
very long and deliberate aim, he fired ; 
the simultaneous effect of which was 
that the cocoa-nut disappeared, and Ka- 
motoi was seated precipitously on the 
ground. When he had regained his feet, 
he returned the gun to me, remarking, 
“ Welly good gun ; him shoot too much.” 

After waiting for about two hours, 
there was a partial lull in the storm, 
and we started for the beach. I could 
not help envying my companions as we 
were returning. They had scarcely any 
clothing on; and as we pushed our way 
through the woods every bush we touch- 
ed brought down a heavy shower- bath, 
which ran over them like water off a 
duck’s back, while I was by no means so 
fortunate, each step making me feel a 
pound heavier. 

The next morning I was on deck at 
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seven o’clock, and observed quite a num- 
ber of natives on the beach; but I did 
not think any thing of this, supposing 
they had come in for supplies. Pres- 
ently the report of a rifle attracted my 
attention, then another and another, till 
they followed each other in such quick 
succession that I could not distinguish 
any interval between them. This was ac- 
companied by fearful yelling. On look- 
ing toward the shore, I saw at once that 
there was a sharp engagement going on 
just abreast of where we were at anchor. 
In a few minutes one of the parties began 
to beat a very hasty retreat, most of them 
running along the beach, and some into 
the sea. The other party did not cease 
firing, but kept shooting at the natives 
who had taken tothe water. These were 
swimming as fast as they could, and at 
intervals diving for a considerable dis- 
tance under water; but as soon asa head 
would appear on the surface, splash- 


splash went the bullets all around it. 
We were not quite close enough to see 


if any of the shots took effect. By de- 
grees the swimmers got directly in a line 
with us and the firing party, and as the 
balls began to whiz uncomfortably close 
past us, we considered discretion the 
better part of curiosity, and took refuge 
behind our galley till every thing was 
quiet, and the victorious party had dis- 
appeared into the bush. We learned af- 
terward that seven hundred men of the 
Small party had come along the foot of 
the mountains and made a raid on Apia. 
The other party had discovered their ab- 
sence, but had not time to get a suffi- 
cient number of their men back to suc- 
cessfully resist the raid. Ten of the 
Large party had been killed, including 
two in the water. One of the swimmers 
was wounded in five different places, but 
eventually managed to escape. Why the 
Small party did not follow up their vic- 
tory and march into the town—which 
really belonged to them—I do not know, 
but I presume they had some good rea- 
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son for not doing so, as their chiefs un- 
derstand military science perfectly, and 
did some very clever things during our 
stay. As I before stated, the Large par- 
ty occupied a large and very strong fort. 
All around this fort quantities of bana- 
nas, bread-fruits, and yams grew. Inside, 
they had a number of hogs, chickens, 
and cattle, and close by the walls ran a 
fine stream of water, which came from 
the mountains. The Small party first 
began by making raids at night, for the 
purpose of destroying every thing in the 
shape of food outside the fort; but this 
they found too slow a means of accom- 
plishing their object, so they set about 
half the army—three thousand men—at 
work some distance above the fort, and 
turned the stream into another channel, 
which carried the water several miles 
away from its original course, thus for- 
cing their opponents to either come out 
and fight, or die of thirst. 

Eventually, I have no doubt the Small 
party will get back to Apia; and then 
rather a serious question will arise in 
this way: When the others took Apia, 
they sold the land and houses to certain 
persons —who assisted them with arms 
and ammunition—for some very small 
sum. If the Small party get back, they 
will naturally claim what before belong- 
ed to them. My informant on this mat- 
ter—who was an American—complained 
very much of the course taken by the 
United States Consul, who, he states, 
has from the first assisted the Large 
party, who are in the wrong, and whose 
King is very much opposed to any step 
which will benefit the White population. 
Certainly, as regards Consuls, I think 
that the English have very much the ad- 
vantage of us at this place, whereas at 
Tahiti it is just the reverse. The En- 
glish Consul at Apia, Mr. Williams — 
son of the late John Williams, the well- 
known missionary, who was murdered 
many years ago by the natives of one of 
the Line Islands—seems extremely pop- 
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ular with all classes and nationalities on 
the island. 

During our stay Upolu was visited by 
the Russian gun-boat A/maz, and the 
United States gun-boat Resaca ; the lat- 
ter an emaciated-looking craft, which 
seemed both at Apia and at Tahiti to be 
very unfavorably compared with its pred- 
ecessor on this station: the Xearsarge, 
now lying at San Francisco. The AZ 
maz had a very good band, which the 
officers kindly permitted to play on shore 
almost every evening, and the natives 
returned the courtesy by dancing on sev- 
eral occasions before them. The war- 
dance is performed by three or four 
chiefs, who have their bodies smeared all 
over with cocoanut-oil, and who manage 
to make a great deal of noise, and get 
through an immense amount of exer- 
cise, in a very short time. Their music 
consists of singing, accompan.ed by a 
noise made by clapping the hands. 

The war has interfered with the ex- 


ports of the island for the last year or 


two. Formerly Upolu exported a very 
large quantity of cocoanut-oil, but we 
found that this trade had been entirely 
abandoned. They then exported the 
dry cocoa-nut, which is manufactured 
into oil at Sydney and Hamburg; but it 
is generally supposed that when the war 
is over, the natives will return to their 
former practice of making oil, as the 
dried cocoa-nut—codorah, as it is called 
—takes away the nuts too fast. 

The Germans have the only steamer 
at the island: it is little better than a 
launch. It was imported from Ham- 
burg when the war broke out, with a 
view of selling it to the natives at a 
handsome profit; but they utterly failed 
to see the utility of it when it arrived, 
and it is now employed for the purpose 
of bringing coderah from Savaii to Apia. 
Savaii possesses few harbors in which 
large vessels can anchor with safety. 

The great difficulty with which White 
settlers have to contend at present is the 
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want of labor. Consequently, slavery— 
gy what amounts to very much the same 
thing—is carried on here, as it is in 
many other parts of the South Sea: not 
under a black flag, as one might sup- 
pose, but under the flags of England, 
Germany, France, and the United States. 
Schooners and other small vessels are 
sent off for the purpose of procuring la- 
bor, and they proceed to some out-of- 
the-way island, where the natives are 
brought on board under the pretense of 
trading, and a few articles are placed in 
the hold for their inspection. When the 
crew consider that a sufficient number 
are below, the hatches are slipped on, 
and the unfortunate Islanders carried 
off to some plantation, where they are 
sold at a pretty high rate. If they can 
not be induced to go on board, the crew 
go ashore at night, well armed, in boats, 
and carry them off by force. The slavers 


evade the law by drawing up an imagin- 


ary form of agreement between the na- 
tives and the proprietor of some planta- 
tion, the latter pledging himself to pay 
them a small sum monthly and to send 
them back in a certain number of years ; 
but this payment is not generally made, 
nor are the natives sent back at all, as 
they are much too ignorant to under- 
stand the nature of the agreement, even 
if they were aware of its existence. 
There was a schooner fitting out for 
this trade, at Apia, when we left. The 
slaves are there worth about $80 per 
head. The crew receive the usual pay 
of sailors, and ia addition $3 each for 
every man they catch. The feeding of 
the natives during the voyage costs very 
little. This trade pays vessels better 
than any freight they could obtain. I 
have no doubt that cases do occur, where 
the workers are paid and sent back at 
the expiration of the time agreed upon; 
but this is certainly the exception, rath- 
er than the rule. 

Almost all the islands of the South 
Sea are capable of producing quantities 
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of sugar, sea-island cotton, coffee, maize, 
cocoanut-oil, and many other tropica} 
productions. Native government is by 
no means good, and French government 
can not be said to be at all better, re- 
garding it from a commercial point of 
view. If the United States and Fngland 
would assume a protectorate of some of 
the groups, such as Harvey’s, Navigat- 
or’s, or the Fijis, business would at once 
improve. As it is, there are millions of 
acres on which might be grown some of 
the most valuable productions, only re- 
quiring the energy and enterprise of a 
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White population to make them a ben- 
efit to those who cultivate them, as well 
as to the world at large. The inaugura- 
tion of a regular line of steamships be- 
tween this port and Australia, calling at 
one or more of these islands, will tend, 
in a great measure, to bring about the 
desired change; and I have no doubt 
that before this line has been long in ex- 
istence, their utility as coaling-dépéts 
will be regarded as a secondary con- 
sideration to the amount of patronage 
which the line would obtain from them 
directly. 


COTTON EXPERIMENTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


DOGE of Venice, who, for some 
imputed offense, was compelled to 
go to Paris, and abase himself before 


Louis XIV, was asked, what in all that 
magnificent Court struck him with most 
wonder. “To find myself here,” was 
the reply of the indignant Lescaro. With 
no less sincerity, though far different 
emotions, the writer can say, that noth- 
ing which California offers to the inspec- 
tion of the stranger of the rare, the novel, 
and the beautiful, strikes him with so 
much wonder as to “find himself here,” 
engaged in cotton-planting. Letters 
come to me daily from the Cotton States, 
in each of which the question is asked, 
“What induces you to plant cotton in 
California?” The same question has 
often been propounded to me by citi- 
zens of California. It seems strange 
that a planter from the most fertile re- 
gion of the world-famed “cotton- belt” 
should select California as a locality in 
which to prosecute cotton-culture for 
profit. 

Early in 1870 the writer sent to Mr. 
J. M. Strong, of Merced County, several 
varietics of cotton-seed for planting in 
California. That gentleman had pro- 


duced two crops of cotton in the Missis- 
sippi River bottom, as manager for the 
writer, in the years 1868 and 1869. He 
reported the results of the planting from 
time to time, expressing the opinion that 
it would yield at least one and a half 
bales per acre. Planted on the 2eth of 
June, the first open bolls, gathered the 
5th of September, were sent to me at 
Memphis. While at the city of St. 
Louis, in November,*I received an ur- 
gent request, by telegraph, to “come and 
see the crop.” The visit thus prompted 
resulted in the personal inspection of 
an actual yield of four bales per acre, 
under the disadvantages of late planting 
and by no means perfect culture. In 
ten days after my arrival I had secured 
three hundred acres of land on the 
“Gwin Ranch,” near Snelling, for cul- 
tivation in cotton the present year. 

The “Gwin Ranch” lies on the Mer- 
ced River, seven miles below Snelling. 
It is owned by the Buckley Brothers, 
who are extensively engaged in sheep- 
breeding. When, after repeated efforts, 
I had failed to secure land for planting, 
these gentlemen, hearing of my trouble, 
promptly tendered the number of acres 
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specified. A better selection could not 
have been made in the State. The soil 
is a bottomless alluvium, naturally ir- 
rigated by the river. It yielded the past 
year an average of sixty bushels of corn 
to the acre. The vrazcho embraces 960 
acres. A contract was made with the 
proprietors for the cultivation of the land, 
planted in cotton under the direction of 
the writer, or his brother, J. M. Strong. 
This contract comprises breaking the 
land to the depth of eight inches, thor- 
oughly pulverizing with the harrow, plant- 
ing, cultivating twice with the cultivator, 
and hoeing twice, if necessary. The 
price paid for the entire work is $10 per 
acre. A money-rent of $5 per acre is 
paid. 

By way of comparison, the following 
statement is extracted from the “ Plan- 
tation Account Books” of the writer for 
1869. One-half of his plantation, near 
Memphis, on the Mississippi River, was 
cultivated by Negroes hired, at $10 to 
$15 per month, the other half on the 
“share-system:” 

Aggregate labor account from Jan. rst to 

Sept. rst, 1869 
Board of laborers for same time..... 

Interest at r per cent. per month on cash 

value of team and tools 
Cash value of corn and hay consumed.... 


Repairs and blacksmith-work .... 
Half-salary of manager 


Total for 200 acres. $3,255 5° 
or $16.2734 per acre as the cost of cultivation. 


A difference of $6.2734 per acre in favor 
of California planting, or $1,255.50 in 
the cost of cultivating the same number 
ofacres. A further difference would be 
shown by an estimate of the damage to 
stock and tools during the year. 

Lest it should be said that this is an 
exceptional contract, I state the terms 
of a second, entered into in Los An- 
geles County, for a similar purpose. 
The Los Angeles and San Bernardino 
Land Association have furnished to the 
writer the free use of six hundred acres 
of land on the “Stearns Rancho,” for the 
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cultivation of cotton, sharing the ex- 
pense of cultivating one hundred acres. 
The following contract has been made 
for the preparation and cultivation of 
one hundred and forty acres near Ana- 


heim: 
Per acre. 


Breaking new land, first time, eight inches 
Breaking same land, second time, if neces- 


Harrowing thoroughly... ° oece 
Marking off in checks te siensinns. seeccees 
Planting 

Hoeing twice, if necessary. 

Cultivating twice with cultivator 


$2 50 
20 
25 

5° 

5° 
200 
80 


Total cost of production per acre 


The lands of the Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino Land Company select- 
ed for planting, and the lands on the 
“Gwin Ranch” near Snelling, will yield 
not less than one bale of five hundred 
pounds per acre. In the face of an act- 
ual yield of 5,860 pounds of seed, or 
1,980 pounds of lint cotton, per acre, on 
the Merced, the past year, this can not 
be characterized as an excessive esti- 
mate. The Merced lands, it will be re- 
membered, produced an average yield 
of sixty bushels of corn per acre. Lands 
adjacent to those selected for planting 
on the “Stearns Rancho” yielded 140 
bushels of corn per acre the past year, 
without cultivation. Mr. Nathan Sears 
informed the writer that he gathered 
seven hundred measured bushels of corn 
from five measured acres, and that the 
corn was planted and allowed to mature 
without further molestation. It may be 
said that cotton is an experiment in this 
region. I have received the statement 
from numerous sources, that cotton of 
fine quality and large yield is annually 
grown for domestic consumption near 
Los Nietos and El Monte, without ir- 
rigation or cultivation. There is no per- 
ceptible difference in climate between 
the point selected for planting and the 
two localities named, while the soil of 
the former has the advantage of virgin 
fertility. 
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I have been offered all the labor I can 
use for picking at seventy-five cents per 
hundred pounds, or $11.25 per bale. I 
make the following additional extract 
from my “Plantation Account Book” 
for 1869: 


Total amount paid for picking 100 bales of 

$2,050 00 
or $20.50 per bale. 
A difference in favor of the California 
crop of $9.25 per bale. These compari- 
sons are made with the crop of 1869, 
because the crop of 1870 throughout the 
entire South has been produced upon 
the share-system. Let us examine that 
system for one moment. The number 
of acres allotted to each “hand,” or la- 
borer, throughout the Cotton States, is 
ten, eight of which are devoted to cot- 
ton, and two to corn. Granted, that he 
cultivates the whole in cotton. Deduct- 


ing the cost of labor and food, the ex- 
pense of the planter is the same as in 


the case of hired hands; he furnishing, 
under this system, land, team, tools, and 
feed for team. Thus his expense for 
the production and harvesting of fifty 
acres —his share — would be $1,874, or 
$37.48 4-5 per acre, against $36.77 1-5 per 
acre with hired labor, supposing produc- 
tion under the two systems to be equal, 
which is never the case. Comparing 
these several statements, we have the 
following results ; 


With wages at $12.50 per month and board 
furnished to the laborer, and picking at 
prevailing rates, it costs the planter in 
the Cotton States to produce and har- 
vest one acre of cotton, yielding half a 
bale, or 250 pounds of lint cotton...... $36 77 1-5 
Farming on the “share-system,” it costs 
him to produce and harvest one acre of 
the same yield 
In California, it costs him to produce and 
harvest one acre of cotton, yielding one 
bale of 500 pounds lint cotton, paying 
$1.25 per day for labor, $12 per month 
for board of laborer, profit on.the use of 
team and tools hired, and for picking at 
COMEFACE TALES... ce cereeeeneeeccseeees $21 25 


A difference to the California farmer— 
first, in expense, of $16.23 per acre, and 


$37 48 4-5 
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$15.52 per acre, respectively; and, sec- 
ond, in yield, of 250 pounds per acre 
of lint cotton, valued at fifteen cents 
per pound, of $37.50 per acre more; or 
an aggregate difference of $53.73 per 
acre in the one case, and $53.02 in the 
other. 

If it be asserted that this estimate is 
unfair, in that it assumes as the region 
of production the Merced and Santa 
Afia River bottoms, which may be of 
exceptional fertility, I can only reply, 
that I have taken the average yield of 
the Mississippi River bottoms as the 
basis for the Atlantic States, thus op- 
posing alluvium to alluvium. If we take 
the average yield of the Cotton States, 
we should have—on the authority of 
the Bureau of Agriculture—as the aver- 
age for the three years of 1868, 1869, 
and 1870, 196% pounds per acre—in 
the ‘opinion of the writer, an excessive 
estimate. 

Let us examine this question in the 
light of other authorities. In May, 1869, 
the “Southern Commercial Convention,” 
composed in part of the leading planters 
and cotton factors of the Southern States, 
assembled in Memphis, Tennessee. In 
the published “Proceedings” of that 
Convention, page 153, will be found a 
“Memorial” addressed to the “Cotton 
Supply Association of Manchester, En- 
gland, and the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers and Planters of 
the United States.” On page 164, it 
is stated, that “three bales to the hand 
is a high average.” In a note on page 
166, the statement is made, that “the 
average of the Liverpool Cotton Brok- 
ers’ Association is adopted by the me- 
morialists, viz.: 443 pounds per bale.” 
Thus it was estimated by the Conven- 
tion that 1,329 pounds of lint cotton per 
hand, or 132 9-10 pounds per acre, was 
“a high average yield” in the Cotton 
States. The estimate of the Bureau of 
Agriculture for 1868—the year preced- 
ing the assembling of the Convention — 
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is an average yield of 200 4-5 pounds per 
acre, or for every ten acres—the sup- 
posed average cultivated—2,008 pounds 
per hand. 

Governor Alcorn, of Mississippi, ex- 
tensively engaged in cotton-planting in 
the Mississippi River bottoms, deliver- 
ed an address before the same Conven- 
tion, in which he ably and elaborately 
reviewed the position of the Cotton States 
with reference to immediate and pros- 
pective production. On page 188 of 
the published “Proceedings,” he says: 
“Our uplands will serve us in the battle 
of prices with averages of from two to 
five hundred pounds [of seed-cotton] per 
acre. If fought on these grounds, I 
need hardly tell you, with all I have said 
on the subject, that in my judgment, our 
cotton industry is destined to utter de- 
feat. We must fall back—fall back, 
gentlemen, to a stronger position. On 
the rich prairies and in the valleys of 
the interior I would leave nothing un- 
done that the individual or the state can 
accomplish, to fight this European com- 
bination; but the true position in which 
to receive the brunt of the struggle lies 
behind the high yields of the prolific flats 
of the Mississippi. The yields of fifteen 
hundred to three thousand pounds to the 
acre which these rich soils average, will 
enable us, in a few years, not only to fill 
all those market vacuums that tempt 
rivalry, but to make that rivalry forever 
after impossible, by breaking down the 
present prices, under cover of which 
they now seek to obtain a permanent 
footing.”” If we analyze the Governor’s 
statement, we shall find that the esti- 
mated average of the uplands is 350 
pounds of seed-cotton per acre, and it 
would be wholly unsafe to claim ny 
thing above the lowest product stated by 
him for the Mississippi River bottoms, 
or fifteen hundred pounds of seed-cotton 
peracre. We have, then, assuming that 
three-fourths of the crops are annually 
produced on the uplands, and one-fourth 

Vor. VI— 22. 
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on the river-bottoms, 637.2 pounds of 
seed-cotton as the average yield of the 
Cotton States—equal to 182 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre, or an average prod- 
uct per hand of 1,820 pounds. In the 
opinion of the writer, based upon five 
years of close observation and practical 
experience in the Mississippi River bot- 
toms, the average annual yield of that 
region does not exceed 250 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre. It certainly has 
not reached that figure annually for the 
past five years. I should say, then, that 
the estimate of the Memphis Convention 
is, in my judgment, the nearest to cor- 
rectness of the three. Acting upon the 
results of my own experience, I have 
thought a difference of $53 per acre, or 
$10,600 in a crop of two hundred acres, 
sufficient inducement to plant in Califor- 
nia. 

It is a well-established fact, that the 
finest staple of Upland cotton is pro- 
duced in those regions where there is 


scarcely any rain - fall during the growth 


of the plant. Lyman, in his work on 
“Cotton Culture,” page 72, says: “On 
the Guadaloupe (in Texas), it is remark- 
able how little rain gives a crop. I 
have seen six and seven hundred pounds 
of ginned cotton per acre produced, 
without a drop of rain on the plants 
after they were six inches. high. The 
quality of the staple thus grown is su- 
perior to that of a wet season; but corn 
is an impossible crop under such circum- 
stances.” 

A sample of the cotton produced in 
California in 1866 has been submitted 
to the Memphis Board of Brokers for 
classification, and that produced in 1870 
was subjected to a rigid and careful 
analysis under the microscope in New 
Orleans. The crop:of 1866 was pro- 
nounced by the Board of Brokers equal 
in other respects to our best Tennessee 
and North Mississippi Uplands, the sta- 
ple a little finer and softer. Dr. Nagle’s 
report on the product of 1870 was pub- 
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lished in the San Francisco Evening 
Bulletin of November 11th, 1870. Com- 
pared with the cotton products of the 
world it was pronounced superior to all 
but the Sea-Island. 

A sample of Mr. Strong’s crop, pro- 
duced on the Merced the past year, has 
been forwarded to Liverpool by Messrs. 
Rodgers, Meyer & Co., of San Francis- 
co, to be classified and valued. Anoth- 
er sample has been forwarded by the 
house of Hong Yune & Co. to their cor- 
respondents in Canton, China, for clas- 
sification and valuation. Thus we shall 
know its value at an early day, in both 
the Asiatic and European markets. 

Reverting to the statement of advan- 
tages, we find, as the result of economy 
in production and increase of yield, $53 
per acre, estimating the yield in Califor- 
nia at one bale per acre. Adding the $15 
difference in price, the profit over that 
of the planter in the Cotton States’is in- 
creased to $68 per acre. This estimate 
of difference in profit holds good only 
upon the presumption that the crops 
produced are of the same grade. As 
we know that there are five different 
grades of cotton marketed in the Cotton 
States, in consequence of the effects of 
rain and frost; and as we also know 
that these causes do not operate to the 
damage of the crop produced in Califor- 
nia, we may easily perceive that the profit 
here is still further increased by this rad- 
ical difference in climate. The writer 
predicts, that the cotton of California 
will command a higher price in the Liv- 
erpool market than the best “Orleans 
Middlings.” It will furnish the basis 
for a class of goods differing in quality 
from any now placed in the market. It 
is susceptible, from its fineness, of sup- 
plying the place of Sea-Island toa great 
extent, for spinning into threads, and 
for the manufacture of laces. Of the 
Medium Long Staple variety, it can be 
cleaned by the saw- gin without damage 
to the staple; and thus, at a price ap- 
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proximating Sea-Island, is a much more 
profitable crop. 

If there were no home-market for it, 
the leading market of the world, Liver- 
pool, is reached at a saving of $2.50 per 
bale in freight, if shipped by steamer, 
over cotton shipped by steamer from 
New Orleans, and thirty cents per bale, 
if shipped by sail, over cotton shipped 
by like conveyance from New Orleans. 
The moment the cotton is placed on 
shipboard, the shipper can draw a ster- 
ling- bill against it with bills of lading 
attached, for three-fourths of the Liver- 
pool market-price ; and the difference in 
exchange between San Francisco and 
Liverpool will cover the costs of trans- 
portation and sale. He thus receives, 
in effect, the Liverpool market-price in 
San Francisco. 

Recapitulating the advantages enu- 
merated, we find the comparison be- 
tween production in California and in 
the Cotton States to show the following 
results : 


CALIFORNIA, 
Yield, one bale per acre, the crop of a single 


Deduct cost of production 
Cost of harvesting 


Net profit to producer.........seeee0 ~ $59 12 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
Yield, one-half bale, 250 pounds, the crup 
divided into five grades, worth at pres- 
ent prices in New Orleans. 
Deduct cost of production, har- 
vesting, and preparing for mar- 
ket on the “‘share-system”...$37 48 4-5 
Freight to New Orleans, never 


$39 98 4-5 


A net loss to the planter of about $9 
per bale, aside from the damage to team, 
tools, etc. Reduce the yield to the av- 
erage stated by the Bureau of Agricult- 
ure, and his loss increases in proportion 
to the reduction. Increase the estimate 
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of yield to the same as that produced 
by the California farmer, and there is 
still a broad margin of profit to the lat- 
ter. A bale of cotton, of the average 
produced in the Cotton States, is worth 
to-day in New Orleans, 


Say 500 pounds, at 14 1-5 cents.......... $71 00 
Cost of producing, harvesting, etc., on 
share-system 


$31 o1 1-5 
59 12 


Net profit to planter per acre 
Net profit to California planter per acre.. 


Difference in favor of California planter.. $28 10 4-5 


per acre, supposing the same yield, or, 
on two hundred acres, of $5,622. 

This comparison between the cost of 
production in California and the Atlantic 
States has been made at length, to con- 
vince the reader that we have nothing to 
fear from American competition in the 
markets of the world. Nor is there 
ground for apprehension from any other 
source. The low prices at which Amer- 
ican cotton now goes into consumption, 
has, to use the language of Governor 
Alcorn, enabled them “not only to fill 
all those market vacuums that tempt ri- 
valry, but to make that rivalry forever 
after impossible, by breaking down the 
present prices, under cover of which they 
now seek to obtain a permanent foot- 
ing.” 

Such are the advantages presented by 
California to the planter from the Cot- 
ton States. Let us consider, briefly, the 
inducements it offers to the grain-farmer 
of California, to adopt it as a paying 
crop. The Report of the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of the State gives, as the average 
yield of wheat, seventeen and one-half 
bushels per acre, while that of the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture places it at sixteen. 
Adopting the home report as the correct 
one, and thus giving wheat the benefit 
of all that may be claimed for it, we will 
compare the value of cotton and wheat 
products. For general comprehension, 
it is better to limit the comparison to the 
production of one hand, or laborer: 
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Number of acres, 100; average yield, 1734 

bushels ; average product per hand, 1,750 

bushels; average value per roo pounds on, 

farm, $1.3714 —total value ..... ocecceee $19443 75 

DEDUCT EXPENSES. 

Rent of land, $3 per acre 
Harvesting roo acres, at $1.50 per 


Thrashing and putting in sacks, 10 
cents per bushel: 175 00 

Forty-five days’ labor putting in the 
crop, at $1 per day 

Forty-five days’ board for laborer, 
at $12 per month 

Sacks for grain, at 6 cents per bushel 

One hundred bushels of seed-wheat 
at $1.3714 per roo pounds....... 

Feed of team employed .........- 


45 00 


18 00 


96 oo 


68 33 
135 00 
972 33 


Net profit per hand, or laborer $471 42 

Three crops of cotton, grown by J. M. 
Strong on the Merced River, resulted 
in an average yield of 933% pounds of 
lint cotton per acre, or nearly two bales 
of 500 pounds each. I think it fair to 
assume that a yield of one bale of 500 
pounds’ weight will result from planting 
on soil of average fertility, if properly 
prepared and cultivated. Basing an es- 
timate on this yield, we have the follow- 
ing results: 


Number of acres per hand, 20; average 
yield per acre, 1 bale of 500 pounds; av- 
erage product per hand, 20 bales; value 
per bale on farm, $75, or fifteen cents per 
pound — total value ++$1,500 oo 
DEDUCT EXPENSES, 
Rent of land (same as wheat), $3 
per acre 
Labor of preparing, planting, and 
Cultivating.........ccee0 eevee 
Board of laborer, at $12 per month 
Seed for planting, first crop (Petit 
Gulf), $2.50 per bushel 
Picking entire crop, at 75 cents per 
100 pounds of seed-cotton 
Ginning and baling, at $3 per bale 
Feed of team 
463 00 
Net profit per hand, or laborer 
Deduct profit per hand or laborer on wheat 471 42 


Difference in favor of cotton 
Net profit per acre on cotton on farm.. $51 85 
Net profit per acre on wheat on farm.. 4 71 42-100 


Difference per acre in favor of cotton,. $47 13 58-100 
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It may be asserted, that the estimate 
placed on the value of wheat on the farm 
is too low. I have assumed the price 
stated as the average value throughout 
the State. The same is true of the 
value placed on cotton. If there is a 
margin between given localities and San 
Francisco, the differerrce in favor of cot- 
ton will be still further increased, as that 
staple gains decidedly in transportation. 
One hundred pounds of wheat are worth 
$1.37. One hundred pounds of cotton 
are worth $15. The cost of transporting 
the respective crops is therefore as 10.9 
toone. To illustrate more clearly: The 
cost of transporting the production of 
one laborer, of each crop, from Stockton 
to San Francisco, would be as follows: 


52% tons of wheat, valued at $471.42 net, at 


A difference in favor of cotton, in transporta- 
GR) ic cccccccncsescccssccccecsosscees $47 50 


The same argument holds good with 
reference to exportation to distant mar- 
kets. The Report of the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral for 1868-69 states that 1,118,891 
acres were devoted to the production of 
wheat, yielding 19,681,984 bushels. Let 
us suppose that one-half of this product 
was exported. It represented to the pro- 
ducer on the farm, as we have shown, a 
net profit of $4.71 42-100 per acre, or for 
the whole crop $2,637,226.08. If we 
further suppose that only a sufficient 
quantity of wheat for home consumption 
had been produced, and the surplus acre- 
age devoted to cotton production for ex- 
port, we should have, as the net profit 
ON 559,445/2 acres, $30,033,475.92. If 
moved from the farm, the transportation 
added 10.9 times the cost to the same 
value of wheat that it did to cotton, and 
the same heavy expense if exported to 
foreign markets. Does it not clearly 
appear, then, that if we devoted our sur- 
plus acres to the production of cotton 
instead of wheat for export, we should 
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not only realize higher prices for our 
grain products, but that great Pactolus 
of the world’s wealth, the Pacific Ocean, 
would waft to San Francisco the annual 
tribute from Europe of $30,000,000 prof- 
its to our farmers, instead of $2,600,000? 

Suppose we should state to the miners 
of California that, on every acre of good 
land, there would be found, at a depth 
of eight inches below the surface, four 
twenty -dollar pieces and one ten - dollar 
piece of gold; that it would cost one 
twenty-dollar piece to get the five pieces; 
that in one year he could plow up ninety 
pieces, and after paying all the expenses 
attending it, have sixty pieces left. What 
would be the result? Should we not 
have every body looking for twenty-dol- 
lar pieces? This is the Cotton Ques- 
tion in a nutshell. 

Gold and jewels, “the types of igno- 
rance and barbaric pomp,” are useless, 
compared with this last great material 
of national industry and commerce, of 
human comfort and support. Nothing 
on earth is so nourishing to trade, or so 
impulsive to human progress, as this 
precious product of our soil. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the ag- 
riculture of California is both her glory 
and her shame. Engrossed in the pro- 
duction of a single article for exporta- 
tion, which has been in great demand, 
it has given us a prominence in that one 
branch of industry, conferred on us much 
influence in the Union and the Society 
of Nations, and greatly magnified our 
apparent wealth. But at the same time 
it has impoverished our soil, diminished 
our domestic enjoyments, narrowed our 
minds, and greatly retarded our progress 
in other fields of labor, whose culture is 
indispensable to the real independence, 
true wealth, and dignity of a State. The 
demand for wheat has enabled us to real- 
ize large pecuniary rewards for its pro- 
duction; but when we count what its 
production has cost, and will yet cost, 
we will find that the real balance in our 
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favor is not so great as the apparent; 
that if we have made large present prof- 
its, it has been at the hazard of large 
future losses ; and that, like a neglected 
orphan heir, we are wasting our inher- 
itance in riotous living and delusive 
speculations ere we have attained man- 
hood. 

Nature has prescribed limitations to 
the enjoyment of every earthly pleasure, 
and the exercise of every power of man. 
Excessive indulgence of the appetite is 
followed by satiety, disease, and death. 
Long - continued and inordinate applica- 
tion of the mind impairs its faculties, 
and sometimes produces fatuity and 
madness. The constant and change- 
less cultivation of any plant will exhaust 
the earth, till it ceases to give forth its 
increase. The history of grain-culture 


in California and the Eastern, and of 
cotton culture in the Southern, States, is 
a complete illustration of the folly, if not 
iniquity, of man’s violation of this inex- 


orable and immutable law of Nature. 
Desolation and depopulation mark the 
progress of the cultivation of single sta- 
ple crops, as they did that of Attila, the 
Hun, of whose horse it was fabled, that 
the grass ceased to grow where he had 
trodden. Even now we can attest its 
truth in California, in the periodic ruin 
that attends the efforts of the farmer un- 
der careless and slovenly cultivation, 
and reliance upon a single staple crop. 

If the planters of California would 
prevent the shameful decadence of ag- 
riculture, so palpable in the older States, 
they must banish the wild illusion, which 
holds them spell-bound to the change- 
less, artless, exhausting culture of grain 
crops. They must abandon a system 
which is at war with Nature and con- 
demned by experience, and adopt such 
improvements in their modes of tillage, 
and such restoratives of their exhausted 
lands, as science may suggest, and skill 
may devise. They must learn the phys- 
ical fact, that all Nature loves a change, 
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and diversify their field labor by the in- 
troduction of other plants. 

Men are not more dissimilar in their 
forms and faces than in the character 
and powers of their minds ; and the pub- 
lic policy which would encourage but 
one pursuit for all the people, is as irra- 
tional as that of Procrustes, who stretch- 
ed the short and cut off the long, to make 
them fit the same bed. 

All the intellect and all the energy of 
the community can not be elicited in a 
single field of exertion. Advancing civil- 
ization is ever multiplying the wants of 
society, and varying the demand for new 
comforts, new luxuries, and new pleas- 
ures ; thereby stimulating all the powers 
of the human mind to their utmost ten- 
sion. It is to the illimitable increase of 
human wants that we owe all the discov- 
eries and inventions which have elevat- 
ed nations and ameliorated the condition 
of mankind. The spirit of Progress and 
Reform is the mania of the age. Indi- 
viduals, societies, nations—all torn loose 
from their moorings—are borne onward 
by its irresistible tide. It demolishes 
institutions, and defies the barriers of 
time. If we would not lag behind the 
age, or sink in the scale of States, we 
must offer rewards adequate to draw 
forth all the dormant faculties of our 
people. We must diversify our labor. 
We must encourage manufactures and 
commerce, as well as a greater variety 
of agricultural products, among our cit- 
izens. We must cease to depend upon 
others for those things which we can 
produce ourselves—on the manufactur- 
ers and ship-masters of other States and 
nations, to take our raw products from 
our own sea-ports, and bring them back 
to us at the enhanced value imparted by 
foreign labor and skill. We must devel- 
op the great and various bounties which 
munificent Nature has provided. Bless- 
ed with a mild and genial climate, with 
alternate highland and lowland, mount- 
ain and plain, of fertile and various soils, 
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admirably adapted to the growth of grass- 
es and grains, and the rearing of stock, 
why should we want for food? I write 
from the southern portion of the State: 
the home of the orange, the lemon, the 
walnut, the vine—of all the tropical and 
semi-tropical fruits. We can weave, 
from the products of our own soil, silks 
as gorgeous as are sent forth from the 
looms of Lyons, and as durable as those 
of China and Japan. In the midst of our 
plains may be woven fabrics that will ri- 
val the muslins of Decca, and the laces 
of Brussels. “The sweet rose of Pzxs- 
tum” blooms perennially here. The fig 
of the Romans attains a perfection that 
would have been the envy of Virgil, and 
the despair of Horace. Gold glistens on 
the sides of our mountains, and sparkles 
in the sands of our rivers. In short, we 
are blessed beyond all the regions of the 
earth with the elements of prosperity 
and wealth, if we will but utilize and de- 
velop them. 

In this money-loving age, when men 
would dam up the fountains of Helicon 
to turn a grist-mill, and banish all the 
roses from the vale of Cashmere to grow 
grain, it would perhaps be vain to ex- 
pect any change of habit, or the adop- 
tion of any new pursuit, that did not 
promise quicker and greater profits than 
are now realized. I think, however, I 
have satisfactorily proved by “figures 
which do not lie,” that the development 
of the cotton industry promises larger 
profits than can be realized from the pro- 
duction of grain. This is true of many 
others which must follow in its track. 
Grain is the dearest of all exportable 
products. Upon it no great industries 
can be founded, multiplying employment 
and concentrating capital in the State. 
It is labor in its rudest form, exported 
to buy labor in its most complicated and 
dearest. It is the virgin fertility of the 
soil, sent to distant markets, to bring 
back those things which lie around us 
in boundless profusion. It is a com- 
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modity produced everywhere, and hence 
it must compete with all the nations of 
the earth in their own markets, burden- 
ed with expensive transportation. 

Gold and grain! They are the staple 
productions of California. Look around 
you and see what they have done for 
this State. Of the $900,000,000 of the 
one which has been extracted from our 
mountains, and the vast productions of 
the other that have been harvested from 
our plains, what remains? The miner 
wanders about our villages, watching for 
the announcement of new discoveries, 
cursing the Chinaman who has extract- 
ed the cream of the old, and dispatched 
it to the “Celestial Kingdom.” ‘Do we 
find the grain-farmer surrounded with 
the pleasures and luxuries of life—those 
aids to contentment, which he might en- 
joy, if he would only shake off tradition- 
al habits of thought and action, and im- 
prove the ample means which he pos- 
sesses? If he owns a hundred lowing 
kine, he has no pasture for his cow, or 
dairy for his milk and butter. Seeking 
his subsistence from the earth, he has 
no plat that deserves the name of gar- 
den. Often he does not even grow the 
character of grain that will feed his fam- 
ily. Holding in absolute fee thousands 
of acres of !and, he neither builds nor 
plants for posterity. His dwelling is put 
up in haste, of the cheapest and most 
accessible materials, and without regard 
to taste or comfort. He plants no vine- 
yard or orchard; no trees or flowers. 
Depending upon his mother Earth, he 
does nothing to improve her conditicn, 
but, with matricidal hand, robs her: of 
her wealth, exhausts her energies, and 
finally destroys her vitality. He is a 
parasitical murderer, taking the life of 
the friend on whose bounty he feeds. 
He has no time to embellish his home, 
or add to the value of his “ranch;”’ no 
time to build houses or plant orchards, 
vineyards or hedges; to ditch, drain, or 
manure his land; to improve his stock 
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of hogs, sheep, or horned cattle; to tend 
his garden, or graft his trees ; to indulge 
in any agricultural experiments, or em- 
bark in any enterprise, however cheap 
the hazard or promising the return. All 
his efforts are concentrated upon the 
production of his grain crop. His lands 
deteriorate under, and he is periodically 
ruined by, his artless culture ; and yet he 
struggles on without diversification or 
change. 

What the production of cotton will ac- 
complish has been already stated by the 
writer, in the following language: 

“ Now observe — first, that the cotton 
crop is produced and harvested with 
White labor, at the same rate of wages 
as is now paid to that labor on the grain 
farms ; secondly, that it is produced from 
one-fifth the land required by grain for 
one hand, and returns a profit from that 
one-fifth more than double that yielded 
by the grain crop, at the present depress- 
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ed value of the staple; thirdly, that it 
gives employment to the same quantity 
of labor employed by the grain crop for 
double the time, or to double the guan- 
tity of labor for the same time. 

“The*conclusion follows, that the pro- 
duction of cotton is a necessity to Cali- 
fornia: because it can be produced here 
cheaper than at any other point on the 
globe, and manufactured with the same 
economy; because cheap cotton goods 
enable her to compete with the East for 
territorial trade, and with all nations for 
that of Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, and the Pacific islands; because it 
contracts the area now cultivated per 
hand, leads to a more thorough cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and prevents that system 
of ‘land-killing’ which results from the 
production of a single staple crop. Wit- 
ness the condition of the uplands of the 
South, and many grain districts of Cali- 
fornia.” 
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HAD known the Major for nearly 

twenty years. Together we had 
experienced the vicissitudes of fortune, 
seen the various phases of life in Cali- 
fornia, and stumbled over the ups and 
downs of Hoadley’s grade, when a San 
Franciscan was obliged to climb flights 
of stairs, descend into mud waist-deep 
on the other side, and plunge along blind- 
fold over and under people’s porches, 
with the pleasing illusion that he was 
traveling over a side-walk. Together 
we had seen the place grow from a few 
scattered tents, and fewer adode houses, 
to become the third commercial city of 
the Union. Twice had it burned down 
under our anguished gaze, destroying all 
the little earnings of our industry; and 
twice had we seen it rise from its ashes 
with renewed splendor and increased 
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vigor, conveying every assurance of well- 


founded permanence. We remembered 
when Crooks put in his bid to light the 
streets with oil; when wagons and horses 
disappeared from sight under the muck 
and mire of Dupont Street; when the 
Plaza was a grand gambling arena; when 
Commercial Street was a continuous ar- 
cade of blackleg saloons, furnished with 
bands of music, and tricked out with 
meretricious surroundings. We had 
worked side by side on the same jour- 
nal, shooting events as they flew, and 
chronicling the successes, stupidities, 
and crimes of our fellow- men, at a time 
when a slashing article made the writer 
liable to a very sudden and unexpected 
introduction into another world, where 
newspapers are not supposed to exist. 
With what special avoidance we abjured 
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the “fighting-ground” on Montgomery 
Street, between Washington and Clay, 
it is not necessary to expatiate upon: 
the timid reader is respectfully referred 
to his own sense of precaution. We had 
been shot at, stabbed at, cursed, and ill- 
treated by an ungrateful crew, who could 
not, would not, comprehend that we were 
their best friends, and only chastened 
because we loved them. It is all over 
now: a fresh invoice of “humans” has 
relieved and displaced the old. The 
Major and I have seen it all; have been 
part of the programme; have staked 
heavily on the game of life, have lost, 
and are content; but our mutual friend- 
ship, that Bohemian tie which is inde- 
scribable, has never been unloosed. My 
companion had seen, suffered, experi- 
enced much. He was genial, and my 
friend. 

It was on a blustering December night, 
in 1869, when the news arrived of im- 


portant Mexican successes in Sonora 


and adjoining States. After canvassing 
the merits of Maximilian’s betrayal, the 
Major asked: 

“Did I ever tell you how we took 
Santa Cruz, and what came of it?” 

“No; nor have I ever heard that 
Santa Cruz, or any other Mexican place, 
was taken by American troops since the 
celebration of peace between the two 
countries.” 

“Very few, except the actual partici- 
pants, know any thing about it, especial- 
ly as Head-quarters have kept the occur- 
rence most carefully quiet ; but, if it will 
not bore you, I would like to relate the 
affair just as it happened.” 

“T have plenty of time to spare; and 
as the relation will be entirely novel, it 
will afford me much pleasure —so pitch 
in, old fellow.” 


I had command of a battalion of 
cavalry — four hundred men— excellent, 
brave fellows, but sadly demoralized by 
relaxed discipline under their former 
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Major. I soon rectified mistakes, and 
taught them a lesson or two, which they 
have not forgotten to this day. We were 
ordered to report to Colonel Charles 
Lewis, at Fort Mason, Arizona, near the 
Mexican frontier. The several compa- 
nies were marched one after the other, 
with two days intervening between each 
detachment, because the route did not 
afford water in sufficient abundance, ex- 
cept along the Gila, to meet the require- 
ments of more than one company at a 
time. I followed with the last detach- 
ment, and in due season reached Fort 
Mason. Imagine my surprise at finding 
every officer in the garrison, with two ex- 
ceptions, sick in bed. There was no one 
to receive me—no one to give me the 
slightest indication of where I should 
quarter my men or myself. 
Dismounting, I gave my horse to an 
Orderly, and asked him to point out the 
Colonel’s quarters. With a faint and 
sickly gesture, he indicated a small stone 
structure at the head of the parade- 
ground. Entering, I found Colonel 
Lewis stretched on a couch, inclosed by 
four stone walls, half of a thatched roof 
over his head, and looking terribly wan 
and ghastly. We had never met before; 
but when I announced myself, the Colo- 
nel held out his poor, wasted hand, and 
said, “ Major, I am more delighted to see 
you than I would be to see my brother.” 
I found that of the 860 men and officers 
composing the garrison, 435 enlisted men 
and every officer except the Adjutant 
and one Captain of cavalry were on the 
sick-list. The post was 3,500 feet above 
sea-level, and subject to rigorous win- 
ters, with abundance of snow and ice. 
It was then September; the men were 
not “hutted in;” the officers were quar- 
tered in tattered tents; the hospital was 
a most wretched shelter for not more 
than two dozen patients; the Quarter- 
master and Commissary were almost 
without supplies; little medicine suita- 
ble for the treatment of bilious, remit- 
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tent, and intermittent fevers remained 
on hand —and these were the disorders 
that raged epidemically. Day after day, 
the funeral march, performed by a sickly 
band, ushered some fresh victim to his 
grave; and many other miseries sur- 
rounded us, which it is not necessary to 
relate. 

Just then Pesqueira, Governor of So- 
nora, came fleeing across the border, 
asking the protection of our flag. He 
had been driven out by the French and 
Mexican Imperialists. After careful in- 
vestigation, it was ascertained that he 
had no armed troops, and possessed no 
munitions of war. He received the hos- 
pitalities of Fort Mason, such as they 
were, and soon betook himself to the 
Henriquita Mine, where he made his 
abode for months. Pesqueira’s func- 
tions had devolved upon General Garcia 
Morales, who became Civil and Military 
Governor of Sonora. Soon afterward, 
we learned from several Mexican offi- 
cers, who came seeking refuge, that Mo- 
rales had been completely routed at the 
Cerro Carnero by Tanori, an Opatah 
Indian Chief of much renown, who had 
received the commission of Colonel in 
the Imperial Mexican army. He was 
assisted by Francisco, commonly called 
Pancho, Gandara, a son of Manuel Gan- 
dara—who has cut sucha remarkable 
figure in the politics of northern Mexico 
—and both acted under the orders of 
General Garnier, of the French army, 
then commanding in Sonora. 

But a few days elapsed before Morales, 
with some forty men, paid us a visit, of 
the same nature with that of his prede- 
cessor, Pesqueira. I conceived a warm 
regard for Morales, and advised him not 
to abandon Sonora, but to locate him- 
self at a place known as Los Posos, or 
The Wells, situated about two hundred 
yards south of the dividing-line, and a 
mile and a half from the little town of 
San Gabriel, on the American side. If 
attacked, he could immediately cross into 
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our territory; but by remaining in So- 
nora, he retained the Governorship and 
military command of that State. Mo- 
rales acted upon my advice, and in two 
weeks had collected some four hundred 
men—wretchedly armed, half clad, and 
nearly starved, but patriotic, and deter- 
mined to try again, although they had 
been so frequently whipped that their 
courage had oozed away like that of Bob 
Acres. Their commander was lodged 
in a little brush house, about six feet 
square, open to the weather, with only 
one blanket, and literally without provis- 
ions or money. I opened my poor purse, 
and supplied his wants with liberality. 
No one could be more deeply grateful, 
nor exhibit a keener sense of the unex- 
pected kindness of which he was the re- 
cipient from many of our officers. Freed 
from the annoyance of providing for his 
personal wants, Morales dedicated his 
whole time and zeal to augment, arm, 
provision, and clothe his force. By some 
means Garnier had received information 
that Morales was becoming formidable, 
and he dispatched Tanori with seven 
hundred men—most of them Opatah In- 
dians—to capture Morales, if possible, 
but with strict injunction not to lose sight 
of him. The town of Santa Cruz, in 
Sonora, was twelve miles from Los Po- 
sos. It contains about 3,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is the gate-way to the interior 
of the State. For this reason, it became 
a place of importance, which it was nec- 
essary to hold, and was garrisoned by 
three companies of Imperial troops. 
Morales sent me information of Tano- 
ri’s arrival on the frontier, and a dupli- 
cate copy of the orders he had received 
from Garnier. How he got possession 
of them, I never knew. Of course, any 
interference on our part was entirely out 
of the question ; but that did not prevent 
us from feeling deep interest in matters 
transpiring so close to our frontier. 
About eleven o’clock one night, a Mex- 
ican courier entered the apartment of 
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Colonel Lewis, and handed him a note 
from the Alcalde of San Gabriel, an- 
nouncing the fact that Tanori had cross- 
ed the line with his force, and fired upon 
the inhabitants, wounding two severely. 
The chance was too good to be lost, and 
I immediately besieged the Colonel to 
send me across the mountain, to San 
Gabriel, with 150 men—all I could ob- 
tain for duty. Lewis hesitated a long 
while, until I showed him a written or- 
der, so carefully worded that it screened 
him from reprimand, while it afforded 
me all the pretext I required. He final- 
ly signed the order, and by ten o’clock 
next day I was ex route with 150 of 
my best troopers, admirably armed and 
mounted, and five selected officers. The 
distance to San Gabriel was twenty-two 
miles, over a rugged, wild, and almost 
impassable mountain, up which we were 
compelled to halt and rest our horses 
every ten minutes, for more than five 
miles. This rendered our progress slow, 
but we arrived at the Mowry silver-mine 
about half-past two P.M., where we un- 
saddled and refreshed men and horses 
for an hour. A little after dark we reach- 
ed San Gabriel, where General Morales 
had taken shelter with his men. 

The Adcalde waited upon me and re- 
lated that about ten o’clock A.M. of the 
day previous, Tanori made an assault 
on Morales, who, without firing a shot, 
retreated to the American side and en- 
tered San Gabriel, closely pursued by 
Tanori’s forces, led by himself. The 
Alcalde immediately hoisted the Amer- 
ican flag; but, instead of recalling them 
to their senses, this only excited their 
rage, and they commenced firing indis- 
criminately upon Morales’ men and the 
inhabitants, until stopped by Pancho 
Gandara, whose superior intelligence 
rendered him fearful of the consequen- 
ces. They then reluctantly retired, 
swearing vengeance on every Ameri- 
can they should find within Mexican 
territory. Two citizens of San Gabriel 
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had been severely wounded in this un- 
warrantable attack. Our Surgeon ex- 
amined the men in my presence, and at- 
tended to their wounds, while the 4/7 
calde drew up affidavits, which, having 
been properly witnessed and signed, 
were turned over to me. 

Being armed with all the necessary 
documents, I requested Morales to re- 
cross the frontier and go back to Los 
Posos, as I desired to correspond with 
him officially. He hesitated, but acced- 
ed when I detailed the Adjutant, Mr. 
Coddington, with fifty men and another 
officer, to escort the General to the line, 
and remain there to prevent the Mexi- 
cans from again violating our neutrality. 
In the meantime, Tanori’s camp-fires 
were distinctly visible about a mile south 
of the line. Adjutant Coddington was 
furnished with a letter to General Garcia 
Morales, Acting Governor and Military 
Commandant of Sonora, Republic of 
Mexico, detailing all the facts, and ask- 
ing that suitable redress be made for the 
insult offered to our Government, and 
the injuries inflicted on our citizens. 
This missive was accompanied with a 
copy of the order received from Colonel 
Lewis, and duplicates of the affidavits 
procured from the civil authorities of 
San Gabriel. In about two hours I re- 
ceived a replf, to the effect that the 
charges contained in my communication 
were, unhappily, but too well founded ; 
that the Republic of Mexico had always 
chastised those of her bad citizens who 
violated her laws, but that, unfortunately, 
it was just then unable to exert its proper 
authority ; and, under the circumstances, 
he, as Governor and Military Command- 
ant of Sonora, empowered and author- 
ized me to enter that State, and adopt 
such measures as I might deem proper 
to prevent a recurrence of the outrages of 
which complaint had been made. That 
was exactly what we wanted. 

At the first streak of dawn, we crossed 
the Mexican frontier in search of Tano- 
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ri. He was nowhere to be seen. He 
must have decamped early in the night. 
I resolved to follow him without delay, 
and our horses’ heads were turned for 
Santa Cruz, whither he had gone. We 
arrived about half-past nine A.M.; but 
no Tanori, no troops, were to be seen, 
and even the local garrison had depart- 
ed. Information soon reached me that 
they had marched for Imurez, fifteen 
leagues distant, having set out at five 
o’clock that morriing. I detailed Mr. 
Coddington with ten men, to ride fast, 
overtake Tanori, present him my com- 
pliments, and ask him to halt until I 
came up, as there were some matters of 
grave importance to be settled between 
us. In the meantime, we kept on his 
line of march until two o’clock, when 
Mr. Coddington rejoined us, and report- 
ed that he had failed to see Tanori in 
person, that gentleman having taken a 
few men and ridden forward with speed ; 
but that Gandara assured him they were 
under stringent orders from Garnier to 
return to Ures without delay; adding 
that he, Gandara, deeply regretted what 
had occurred, but they would soon re- 
turn to the frontier, and the difficulty 
could then be arranged satisfactorily. 
We reluctantly retraced our steps, reach- 
ing Santa Cruz by night-fall. We kept 
possession of the town two days longer, 
in the hope that Tanori might come, 
thinking the coast clear; and then we 
returned to Fort Mason, having been 
absent six days. 

That is how and why we took Santa 
Cruz; and although full reports were 
sent to Head- quarters, not a single syl- 
lable has been suffered to reach the pub- 
lic ear. Now, if you are not too much 
bored, I will tell you what came of it. 

You see, Morales was much the ablest 
and most indefatigable opponent the Im- 
perialists had to contend against in north- 
western Mexico. He wasa man of cult- 
ure and refinement, a meritorious officer, 
and a skillful soldier. When Gandara 
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said that Garnier had ordered Tanori 
back to Ures, he falsified, for informa- 
tion soon afterward reached us of a most 
severe reprimand he gave to the Indi- 
an Colonel for deserting his post. He 
even threatened to hang him, should 
such a thing ever occur again. And it 
was that very circumstance that lost 
them the States of Sonora, Sinaloa, and 
Guerrero, resulting in their complete 
abandonment of northern Mexico, the 
success of Corona, and the death of 
Tanori. 

Finding himself suddenly and unex- 
pectedly relieved of his persecutor’s pres- 
ence, Morales had an open field for op- 
erations, which he improved so well that 
in less than a month he marched upon 
Magdalena with eight hundred men, de- 
cently armed and equipped; captured 
that place without a struggle ; took Aris- 
pe, adding to his strength and resources; 
moved upon and took Ures, the capital; 
and operated with so much success that 


fresh spirit was infused into the Repub- 


licans all over the State. His exploits 
cleared the way for General Angel Mar- 
tinez, who had been lying Jerdu in Sina- 
loa with some eight hundred men. Their 
forces joined near Alamos, an important 
town, and then marched on to Hermo- 
sillo, which surrendered after a severe 
struggle. In the meantime the French 
troops, finding themselves deserted by 
the Mexican Imperialists, became thor- 
oughly disgusted, and retreated, in fine 
order, to Guaymas, where they soon 
after embarked for Mazatlan. There, 
Corona had caught the spark of patriotic 
ardor from the torch lighted by Morales, 
and kept the French garrison closely in- 
vested. It was not his policy to meet 
them in the field; but he wore them out 
by incessant attacks and a thousand an- 
noyances. Their only safety was in the 
two French men-of-war stationed at that 
port. To the interior they had no ac- 
cess, and their supplies were running 
short. No soldiery ever received an or- 
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der to embark and retire from their po- 
sition with more pleasure than those 
gallant veterans. 

The war was inglorious. Its results 
were discouraging. Neither honor nor 
promotion were to be hoped for in such 
a conflict. Their enemies were intangi- 
ble, would not come up to the scratch, 
but harassed them continually. The 
successes of Morales had emboldened 
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to imitate. Having reconquered Sono- 
ra, Pesqueira returned and resumed com- 
mand of the State, Morales remaining 
as Military Commandant. His old ene- 
my, Tanori, was finally captured, and 
shot, by order of Pesqueira, Morales 
having vainly pleaded in his behalf. You 
know how rapidly the Empire fizzled out 
after northern Mexico had been aban- 
doned by the French; and that aban- 


donment is what came of our taking 
Santa Cruz 


other leaders, and animated the people 
generally. His eaample induced others 
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Your tears, my evening rose, 
Speak for you. I can almost hear them say: 
Day cometh all too soon into the close — 
My sweetheart maketh haste to be away: 
Ah! not for all my weeping will he stay. 


This blessed morn of grace — 
The memory still my pain almost deceives— 

He lapped his yellow locks about my face, 
And kissed and kissed me deep among my leaves: 
Is it a wonder such forsaking grieves! 


Nay, my lamenting flower, 
But for sad solace, hear me tell you this: 
After the lapse of just a little hour, 
There cometh ending of all earthly bliss, 
No matter howsoever dear it is. 


I had a sweetheart too, 

And loved him with a love surpassing thine ; 
But when my life was gone out of the dew, 

And lost the blushes that did make meé fine, 

His mouth with smiles for me did cease to shine. 


And when my poor, sick heart 
Had burned itself to ashes, and was dead, 

So that no ruddy drop might ever start 
And run into my cheeks, and make them red, 
My soul and I took counsel, and we said: 


If not on this low earth, 

Then somewhere —in the heavens, and in the sky — 
This life-long travail surely must give birth 

To love too vital, with God’s grace, to die: 

And we got comfort so, my soul and I. 
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{The following sketch has been prepared from the unpublished Narrative of José Mendivil, who was a 
captive @f the Apaches, and became by adoption one of the tribe, remaining with them seven years.] 


HE Apaches are in the habit of 
making, about once a year, a grand 
visit to the Zufii Indians, for the purpose 
of trade and talk; to hear and tell sto- 
ries ; occasionally, to get wives, or see a 
sweetheart secretly. This visit to the 
Zufiis is an event in the Apache calen- 
dar—like a journey to some renowned 
city or great natural wonder—and for 
it they make much preparation. Their 
horses are fattened in advance until their 
coats are glossy and sleek, and they are 
trained daily, like racers for the race- 
track, with the utmost care. Each In- 
dian strives to make the greatest im- 
pression on his Zufi friends, by the qual- 
ity of his horse, his fleetness and strength, 
the splendor of his trappings, and the 
magnificence of his rider, as well as by 
the value and beauty of the presents he 
carries with him. 

The trappings of a single horse some- 
times have the value of hundreds of dol- 
lars. If they can obtain them, by theft 
or purchase, they have the richest Mex- 
ican saddles embossed with silver, and 
sometimes even set with gems, their 
bridles of the finest wrought leather, re- 
splendent with silver ornaments, and all 
the adornments which the Mexican, in 
his luxurious taste, lavishes upon a fa- 
vorite horse. 

A half-dozen horses are sometimes 
killed in the training, before one is found 
of sufficient bottom and fleetness to sat- 
isfy the fastidious savage. The horse is 
shod with rawhide, and many extra pairs 
of shoes are carried along, lest the hoofs 
of the favorite should become tender be- 
fore the home-journey. The Indian him- 


self dresses in the best style that his 
circumstances will permit. He wears 
the garments of any nation, or of any 
class of Mexicans or Americans that 
he may have recently robbed and mur- 
dered on the highways of travel. The 
Mexican garb, with pants open at the 
sides and garnished with silver bells, 
pleases him the best; but, if all else 
fail, a red or gray shirt taken from a 
murdered soldier will do, in addition to 
his national costume of paint and the 
thchlacah (waistcloth, worn around the 
loins), which constitutes their only rai- 
ment in warm weather. 

Every body in the encampment mani- 
fests the greatest interest in the intend- 
ed expedition. Nothing else is talked 
about. They no longer speak of the 
gente (the generic term applied to all 
civilized people, their hereditary ene- 
mies); no one goes out to see whether 
there is a distant cloud of dust—the 
sign of an immigrant train; all interest 
is lost in deer, antelopes, wild turkeys, or 
bears: they talk of Zufiis only —of what 
presents they shall take, what articles 
of barter, what presents they probably 
will get in return, etc. A list of the arti- 
cles desired is talked over until it is im- 
possible to forget it. An Apache, how- 
ever, never forgets what his wife, or sis- 
ter, or sweetheart, and especially his 
mother, tells him to do. He first re- 
members and obeys the latter. 

There is no duty more binding on the 
Apache warrior, or more willingly per- 
formed, than that of pleasing and pro- 
viding for his mother. The longest life 
does not release him from the duty of 
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obedience and respect to her. For her 
all else must give place —she takes the 
precedence of all other relations —her 
wants are paramount to those of self, or 
wife, or child. If she commands it, even 
an enemy is spared for the time, though 
when she is out of sight vengeance again 
takes its course. These bloody and re- 
morseless savages possess singular virt- 
ues, in contrast with their extreme cru- 
elties. 

At length, the long- looked - for morn- 
ing of departure arrives. The day has 
hardly dawned before the encampment 
is all awake, and out of its lodges. Old 
and young, women and children, are 
standing around, and all talking. The 
children are playing all sorts of pranks, 
to catch the last glance of the departing 
braves: they run foot-races, play leap- 
frog, stand on their heads. All is mirth 
and hilarity. All prophesy success and 
a speedy return. They supply them- 
selves with an abundance of the choicest 


provisions, such as dried meats, wheaten 
bread, and sweet-cakes made of flour 


and sugar. The wheat is of their own 
raising, as they often grow large crops 
in various places remote from their dwell- 
ings; and itis ground into flour by their 
women, in the same mode used by the 
Mexicans. They carry, on this jour- 
ney, no water or beverage, but only 
gourd-cups to drink from; also, no one 
accompanies them a part of the way and 
then comes back, as in their hunting and 
marauding expeditions. They take ex- 
tra horses for presents to their Zufii 
friends, and others for barter. They 
also take with them presents and goods 
for exchange: Mexican saddles and bri- 
dles, finely wrought /omillos (lomitllo is 
the crouper-cloth or bear-skin attached 
to the saddle behind), /ariatas of excel- 
lent make, and splendid serapes Sal- 
tilleros—a kind of blanket, in which 
are interwoven gold and silver threads, 
so fine and soft that one can be put in 
the coat-pocket. These sevapes are 
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made in the city of Saltillo, Mexico, and 
bought or stolen by the Apaches in their 
forays. 

They also take with them fine swords 
and curiously wrought javelins and dag- 
gers, which have been stolen from Mex- 
ico, or stripped from travelers. In short, 
all curious or remarkable thjngs, for 
which they have no use themselves, 
they carry to their esthetic friends, the 
Zufiis, who have boundless tastes for ar- 
ticles of luxury and ornamentation. Fi- 
nally, having applied the last touches of 
paint to their faces, until they are so 
masked that their friends will hardly 
recognize them, the journey begins; first 
ata gallop, amid shouts and cheers, and, 
after they are out of sight, slackening 
to a slow pace, and making the pilgrim- 
age in an easy, leisurely manner, resting 
at every spot where there is good grass 
for their horses. 

The distance from the place occupied 
by the Apaches to the Zufi villages is 
about three hundred miles, over a coun- 
try diversified with mountains, low hills, 
broad valleys, and some desert spots. 
One comes suddenly upon an island of 
trees, in the midst of a plain or valley 
verdant with waving grass. Again, a 
narrow belt of cotton-wood and willows, 
winding along for miles, indicates the 
place of a water-course, which, however, 
contains running water only during the 
rainy months of the year. A tuft of 
green willows and rushes intermingled 
with flowering grasses, marks the site 
of a spring low down on the mountain- 
side. Around these verdant places the 
painted savages gather, and while one 
runs to the nearest eminence to keep a 
lookout against a surprise from some 
lurking foe, the others tether their horses 
in the grass, and then throw themselves 
on the ground for a moment’s sleep. 
The more restless young men practice 
shooting arrows at small game, or en- 
gage in a game of cards with a well- 
worn pack, saved from the sack of an 
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immigrant’s baggage, or purchased in 
the town of Chihuahua. In this manner 
the five or six days’ journey is passed. 
When within a few miles of the Zufi 
villages, a final halt is made. The horses 
are fed and rubbed; the gallants paint 
themselves anew; packs are seen to; 
presents are talked over and arranged 
in the most attractive manner. Now 
comes the full-dress charge of this bar- 
baric cavalcade. Their long, plaited hair 
streaming in the wind as they gallop in 
full career toward the entrance to the 
Zufii towns; their plumes and gay-col- 
ored servapes, jingling spurs, and the 
gaudy trappings of their glistening steeds, 
with the crowds of Zufiis running to meet 
them, and shouting their welcome after 
an absence of a year; the lofty mount- 
ains of the Sierra Madre in the near dis- 
tance; the quaint, immemorial archi- 
tecture of the Zufi buildings, and their 
strange occupants —sole remnant of the 
ancient races who lived in the Golden 
Age of centuries past—all unite in mak- 
ing a panorama, which for natural, scenic 
splendor is rarely surpassed. 

The Apaches now dismount, and min- 
gle with their hereditary friends—friends 
with whom, for a thousand years, they 
have never broken faith; and who, in 
their turn, through the ages have been 
friendly with the Apaches. Their lan- 
guage being the same, differing only in 
accent, intonation, and cadence, they un- 
derstand each other without difficulty. 
The Zufii, or Apache, language is very 
flexible and suave, and may at some 
time have been the Court language of 
the ancient races. It is often as ex- 
pressive of fine shades of distinction as 
even the Greek itself. It preserves—in 
the adyta of its wonderful radicals—the 
traditional duality of the human race: 
its dual, as well as singular and plural, 
forms of speech. 

Groups of Apaches and Zufiis may 
now be seen in different places in front 
of the houses, and in the public places 
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under the trees. Meat is brought, and 
bread with wild fruits is spread in pro- 
fusion before the hungry guests. The 
children gather round to see the painted 
strangers, and the beautiful horses, with 
their gaudy trappings. After the eat- 
ing, which is always in the morning (that 
being the time the Apaches select for 
entering the Zufi city), the packs are 
opened and presents distributed with 
grave solemnity to the principal men of 
the city; for the Zufiis have high and 
low, rich and poor. They have Judges 
and Justices of the Peace, as well as a 
sort of High-court of Appeal, in which 
all questions of equity are settled; they 
have also Policemen and officers like our 
Constables, to arrest offenders and bring 
them before the Judges. To these men 
of influence presents are given, without 
any definite expectation of an equiva- 
lent. If the Zufiis give presents in re- 
turn, it is well; if not, the Apaches are 
equally well satisfied. If the Zufi pres- 
ents are more or less in value, it is all 
the same: no questions are asked, no 
remarks made either to their friends or 
to each other. 

Next comes the trading. This is car- 
ried on with much spirit, and with ‘mu- 
tual concessions. When it is over, both 
parties are satisfied: they never accuse 
each other of cheating or attempting to 
cheat, and there is no manifestation of 
anger on either side. It is not uncom- 
mon for them to decide a question of 
value by a wager. The Apache and the 
Zufii agree that the one who can run and 
jump a longer distance at a single leap, 
shall have the price he has asked. In 
such wagers the Apache is almost always 
the winner, owing to his greater agility 
from long training, as well as from the 
difference in modes of life. 

It sometimes happens that an Apache 
becomes stricken with one of the Zufii 
beauties. In that case, if the woman 
is unmarried, unengaged, and willing to 
marry him, the arrangement of details 
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with the Zufii chiefs is not impossible. 
The Apache names the number of horses, 
or the amount and kind of other goods, 
he will give for the damsel; and, if the 
patriarchs are willing, she returns with 
her husband. If it should afterward 
happen that she is treated cruelly, or 
that he neglects her, then by the terms 
of the contract she is free, and may re- 
turn unmolested to the home of her an- 
cestors, who receive her back with ten- 
derness and love. It is, however, very 
rare that a woman ever leaves her Apa- 
che husband. Even Mexican female 
prisoners, who have become wives and 
mothers, would not accept of liberty, 
were it offered to them. José Mendivil, 
who narrates these things, says that he 
has seen many of them refuse to escape 
when it was perfectly easy. He has 
known them, while in the neighborhood 
of Mexican towns, when all the Indians 
were away hunting, to refuse to walk 
into the towns and ask protection, pre- 
ferring the life of a savage to the affec- 
tion and affluence of the homes of their 
girlhood. 

When at length the trading, feasting, 
and perhaps love-making are ended; 
when the sports and story-telling are 
finished, then the Indians begin to pre- 
pare for their return to their mountain 
fastnesses. In an instant, all is haste 
and enthusiasm. Like children, hurry- 
ing and talking of their return, they im- 
mediately forget every thing but their 
families waiting for them hundreds of 
miles away. Slowly and cautiously they 
had made the outward journey, so as 
not to weary their horses, in order that 
they might be fresh and fleet, to excite 
the admiration of the Zufiis. But now, 
even the horses seem to know that they 
are expected to go like the wind on 
the return career. The Apaches being 
mounted, a score or more of young Zu- 
fiis, on their fleetest horses, escort their 
friends out of the great gate of their 
walled town, and also many miles on 
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their homeward way. Not unfrequently 
horses are exchanged, in token of friend- 
ship, in the last moments of parting; 
but the generous Zufii will never ex- 
change unless he is quite certain his 
horse has more speed and bottom than 
the other, lest his friend should fall be- 
hind in that terrible homeward race. 
This race soon begins in earnest. 
There is no more quarter for horse or 
rider: the three hundred miles must be 
made in two days and nights. On dash 
the cavalcade, each far from the other, 
the wild horses snuffing the clear air of 
the mountains; on—on—swifter and 
swifter, increasing their speed constant- 
ly. The ruins of Aztec cities and fields 
seem to fly past like clouds driven by the 
blast. There are deserts of sand and 
salt, along the green margin of which 
these demon-steeds sweep with the clat- 
ter and noise of a thousand charging 
horses. The lips of the Apache are 
firm-set; his limbs almost encircle his 
horse; he leans forward nearly to his 
neck; his hair streams out, like a sheet 
of darkness, above his painted, swelling 
shoulders. The eyes of rider and horse 
are like fire, and their mouths dry as 
ashes; but no water is allowed to wet 
their lips until more than a hundred 
miles have been passed over at this ter- 
rible speed. Herds of antelopes see the 
demon - chase, snuff the air, turn to run, 
wheel and gaze again, while the whole 
band of savages have passed like mete- 
ors out of sight down some precipitous 
wall of rocks. Ina moment their toss- 
ing manes and streaming masses of black 
braids are seen waving, still at a gallop, 
as they mount up the opposite cliffs and 
along the crest of the mountain summit, 
that seems a dark line drawn against the 
morning sky. A yell and a wild shout, 
and down they go into the depths of 
the forest, whose dim paths only they 
and the wild beasts have ever known. 
Streams are passed like dry land, even 
while the horse and rider are famishing 
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with thirst: they dare not stop and taste, 
lest their terrible energy for one moment 
should diminish. On—on—thunder 
these weird wanderers, looking not to 
right nor to left, but ever onward to- 
ward the turrets and domes of those dis- 
tant mountains, in whose shaded vales 
their swarthy wives and kindred are 
watching for their return. 

And now the savages take a few hours 
of sleep while their horses are grazing ; 
again they mount, and for a few leagues 
ride slowly; then is heard a yell and a 
scream that echo among the hills, and 
away they dash in full career. The 
pebbles and stones fly behind them, the 
plains sweep round them as the horizon 
around a flying train, and the mountains 
echo with their screams. Their horses 
are spotted with foam, like waves in a 
storm; their nostrils are wide and red 
as blood: if they should halt now, they 
could never start again. One more hill, 
and one more plain, and the curling 
smoke of their lodge-fires will be seen 
against the distant sky. But what is 
that thick cloud of dust coming direct- 
ly toward them? Higher and higher it 
rises; now the line of horsemen can be 
seen, rising and falling like a far-off 
bark on the waves; nearer the coming 
horsemen speed, but the home- bound 
Apaches stop not, nor turn to right or 
left: they ride, as if to the charge, right 
into the faces of the approaching band. 
They had seen and recognized each oth- 
er long ago; their keen vision discerned 
the riders as friends when first they rose, 
a faint black line, on the horizon. They, 
too, are Apaches from the camp, mount- 
ed on fresh horses, and come to meet 
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their friends for fifty miles, well know- 
ing their reckless speed, and that their 
horses will drop dead if not exchanged 
at the end of the race. All cast them- 
selves from their panting steeds, as if 
by word of command; and sooner than 
it can be told, horses are exchanged, the 
tired ones released from their loads and 
driven at speed in advance, while on 
they go toward the distant smoke in the 
aisles of the hills. At last appear the 
well-known paths; and now old men, 
women, and children are seen group- 
ed among the lodges of the tribe. The 
braves dash wildly in, and leaping to 
the ground, stretch themselves upon the 
sward. Their horses are unladen by 
willing hands, meat is brought to the 
famishing men, and water is offered. 
Then the whole story of the journey is 
told. They boast their own superiority 
over the Zufiis in all athletic games, in 
the speed of their horses, and the utility 
of their women for getting food and cul- 
tivating the fields. This pleases their 
women, and, if no husband has returned 
with a Zufii wife, all are happy. 

The presents—of inestimable value 
to the Indians—are distributed as im- 
partially as possible. Soon may be 
seen Apache women clad in the shell 
trinkets and the gaudy sashes ‘of the 
Zufiis. Savages walk proudly folded in 
the splendidly colored blankets of the 
friendly dwellers in the walled towns, 
although but Indians like themselves. 
Thus a day or two is passed, and then 
all return to the usual routine of hunt- 
ing, eating, starving, feasting, stealing, 
and passing life away in savage indiffer- 
ence. 
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HERE lives in a rural parish in 
Wiltshire, England, a poor cu- 
rate, preaching Sundays and doing pa- 
rochial duties week-days upon a stipend 
of £100 per annum, who is the grand- 
son of Lord Nelson, through Lady Ham- 
ilton. Ten years ago, the writer knew 
this parson as a private tutor, and re- 
ceived whereof he affirms from the good 
man’s lips. It is a family story, not un- 
like that of Louis Napoleon’s parentage; 
or Prince Salm-Salm’s reason for fight- 
ing, a few months ago, with desperation 
unto death, a French Marshal at Grave- 
lotte, whom his Mexican experiences 
had given him small occasion to love; 
or the dethroned Isabella’s cause of 
scorn toward the assassinated Don Juan 
Prim. History becomes incredible be- 
cause its writers do not tell the truth. 
The suppressio veri is of very doubtful 
morality. If one historian may conceal, 
the next may misrepresent, and a third 
distort. Each has another end in view 
than telling the truth; but unlike the 
Scotchwoman of 1745, each does not 
avow it. “God stand by the right!” 
said the minister in the kirk. “God 
stand by Hamilton’s regiment, right or 
wrong!” responded the old lady. 
Nelson received his death-wound dur- 
ing his attack upon the combined French 
and Spanish fleet, off Ushant, in 1805. 
It was the crowning victory of Trafalgar. 
His loss was irreparable to his country. 
He had made Great Britain mistress of 
the sea. From Midshipman to Admiral; 
from subaltern’s pay to a pension of 
£5,000 a year; from a citizen to a peer 
of the realm, to whom thanks of Parlia- 
ment, gold medals, freedom of cities, 
and public ovations were awarded—he 
had risen by sterling merit. He died 
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at the age of forty-seven, full of human 
fame. Not Marlborough, nor Chatham, 
nor Wellington received greater honors 
in burial. His remains were deposited 
beneath the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; his brother was created an Earl, 
endowed with an estate purchased at 
the price of £100,000, and granted £6,- 
ooo a year; and his sisters each receiv- 
ed during life a pension of £10,000. So 
much for the text of history. Now for 
its foot-note. 

A few hours before going into his Rt 
battle, Nelson added a codicil to his 
will, in which he left Lady Hamilton 
“as a legacy to his King and country,” 
and his “adopted daughter, Horatia 
Nelson Thompson,” to the beneficence 
“of his country.” “These,” continues 
the document, “are the only favors I 
ask of my King and country at this mo- 
ment, when going to fight their battles.” 
After receiving his wound, a few mo- 
ments before his death, he turned to the 
Chaplain and said, “ Remember that I 
leave Lady Hamilton and my daughter, 
Horatia, as a legacy to my country.” 
They were his last words. He enforced 
them by every means in his power. The 
persons to whom they referred were of 
all the world the only ones on his mind. 
And yet neither King nor Parliament 
gave heed to the request. Nota penny, 
as gratuity or as pension, was ever voted 
in behalf of one or the other. If objec- 
tions were felt on account of the moral 
character of Lady Hamilton, such would 
not lie against her daughter. And yet 
not only was the mother permitted to die 
in poverty, but the daughter and her de- 
scendants have been left ever since to 
struggle with adversity unaided. Ne 
more glaring instance of national ingrat- 
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itude probably ever existed. Let us 
glance for a moment at such facts as are 
known of Nelson’s attachment to Lady 
Hamilton. 

At the age of twenty-nine, Horatio 
Nelson, when quite unknown to fame, 
had married, at Nevis, Mrs. Nisbet, a 
widow with one child. They appear to 
have lived happily together during the 
five years previous to the French Revo- 
lution, before the then Lieutenant was 
ordered to sea. Between 1793 and 1798, 
he was promoted, through every grade 
of the service, to the rank of Rear- Ad- 
miral, and created Baron Nelson of the 
Nile. It was immediately after this— 
during his employment in the Neapoli- 
tan seas—that he became acquainted 
with Lady Hamilton, wife of Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton, English Minister at Na- 
ples, and was led through a course of 
intrigue that exhibited one of the most 
extraordinary cases of the power of wom- 
an on record. Lady Hamilton not only 
damaged the great seaman in the matter 
of morality, but her influence cast the 
only blot upon his fair fame as a British 
officer. 

Sir William had been Equerry to 
George III., and went as Embassador 
to Naples in 1764, when he was only 
thirty-four years old. He remained at 
the same post thirty-six years, being sev- 
enty when he returned to England in 
1800. His first wife died in 1782, when 
he was in his fifty-second year. Her loss 
was equally injurious to society and to 
her husband’s subsequent conjugal fame. 
Placed amid the most corrupt society 
in Europe, she preserved a virtuous dig- 
nity, overawed the profligates with whom 
she came into contact, and possessed 
unbounded influence over her husband. 
He was a man of eminent taste in the 
fine arts. His house was, of course, the 
rendezvous of artists, all tainted with the 
loose manners of the Court in which they 
mingled. The King was a worn-out 
Bourbon, whose words and deeds par- 
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took equally of that exhaustion of bodily 
and mental power, or rather of that in- 
curable imbecility, which has marked 
the race for the last hundred years. 

At such a Court, a man like Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton—not old, a good liver, of 
strong constitution, and a devoted wor- 
shiper of real as well as ideal beauty — 
was not likely to remain always a wid- 
ower. The second Lady Hamilton, a 
remarkably fine-grown woman, had been 
a servant-girl in Wales. She removed 
to London, where she lost her virtue. 
Afterward she sat as a model to artists, 
and became the kept- mistress of an of- 
ficer in the army, nephew to Sir Will- 
iam. Calling one day during a visit to 
England upon his relation, the Embas- 
sador was greatly struck with the girl’s 
fine figure, and paid her much attention. 
She was then twenty-two, above middle 
height, with a perfect figure, well-formed 
bust, queenly neck and head, and beau- 
tiful hands and feet. Sir William de- 
clared—and no man was ever better 
judge—that she was a perfect fac-simile 
of the antique—her form pure Grecian. 
In a little time, becoming enamored of 
her, he determined she should be “his 
Grecian,” as he used to express it. 

But the young woman had begun to 
learn the power of her charms. As in 
after -life no one ever used the female- 
artillery of voice, expression, manner, 
and movement with more effect, so now 
she manceuvred so well that Sir Will- 
iam, to secure her person, married her 
and introduced her at the Neapolitan 
Court. There her low extraction was 
not known. No one was acquainted 
with her previous history. She had 
learned to read and write at a charity- 
school in her childhood; possessed plain, 
good sense, which her husband cultivat- 
ed; had picked up ideas about art from 
artists to whom she had sat, and knew 
how to make the best use of her new ad- 
vantages. Her ambition had no bounds; 
and having tasted of luxuries, to the pos- 
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session of which she had unexpectedly 
been raised, she determined to enjoy 
them to the fullest extent. It does not 
seem that she added avarice to her oth- 
er failings, for she sent over money in 
regular installments, for many years, to 
the humble family in Wales that had 
once befriended her. 

Upon her introduction at Court, Lady 
Hamilton’s uncommon beauty made a 
great impression. She became a favor- 
ite with the King, and lost no means of 
increasing her influence over him. For 
such a Court, it can not be denied that 
her previous life and easy manners super- 
eminently qualified her. She had great 
tact, and knew how to apply it to her 
own purposes. She cultivated, likewise, 
that smooth hypocrisy which is a pass- 
port to favor in royal circles, and soon 
became an accomplished intriguante. 
The Queen found her own counterpart 
in Lady Hamilton’s morals; while the 
Embassador employed his wife in worm- 
ing out the secrets of the King and 
Queen, and playing his political game, 
when no other agent could have served 
him. The most secret correspondence 
of that stupid monarch thus became 
known to Sir William. Destitute of 
morality herself, Lady Hamilton was: in 
a congenial atmosphere. No one gave 
her credit for observing her conjugal 
vows, where the observance of them was 
of no consequence in any sense, and 
where public opinion cast no shame upon 
the most dissolute actions. If the tes- 
timony which unpublished diaries and 
Court traditions give is to be relied upon 
in ever so small degree, the corruption 
of the best society in Naples toward the 
close of the last century ‘could hardly 
have been worse in Pompeii at the time 
of its burial. 

It was to such a Court that Nelson, in 
1798—then forty years old, little acquaint- 
ed with the great world, maimed and 
disfigured by the loss of an arm and an 
eye, but covered with honors, the hero 
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of naval fights, personal friend of Pitt, 
and pet of his country — was introduced. 
His position placed him in intimate rela- 
tions with the British Embassador, then 
approaching the age of seventy. Lady 
Hamilton was hardly thirty-four, and ip 
the prime of her beauty. Seven years’ 
residence in an almost tropical climate 
had seryed to change her Grecian figure 
into a form that was voluptuous. In the 
art of pleasing she had been an apt 
scholar. The defects of early life had 
been outgrown. Scandal of other days, 
if it had ever reached Italy, was forgot- 
ten. In the doudoirs of the Embassy 
all traces of early gaucheries had been 
sunk in elegant refinements. In luxury 
a beautiful woman learns from a single 
lesson, and Lady Hamilton had had 
thousands. No queen of the drawing- 
room ever more completely united wit 
to personal blandishments, deference to 
persuasive manners, station to apparent 
contempt of mere conventionalities, or 
consummate art to the sham of natural 
sincerity, than did the reigning beauty 
of the Neapolitan Court when the En- 
glish fleet was moored, seventy-three 
years ago, in that unequaled bay. 
Nelson became a frequent visitor at 
the Embassador’s: Lady Hamilton threw 
her spell around him. She took credit 
to herself for her husband’s success. 
She dazzled the straightforward sailor 
with the glitter of a Court; she affected 
a secret passion for him, which she con- 
cealed from observers; she played off 
upon him the Queen’s game of ven- 
geance, by which the British flag was 
dishonored; she flattered his Vanity; 
she knew Nelson’s attachment to his 
profession, and persuaded him that she 
was rendering invaluable services to his 
fleet ; she wiped her eyes at the execu- 
tion of the good Caraccioli, with an art- 
ful assumption of pity for the victim her 
influence alone had betrayed. The royal 
family had fled from the revolution; but 
Cardinal Ruffo and the royal troops had 
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nearly reduced the insurrection when 
Nelson entered the bay. He annulled 
the capitulation which had been almost 
concluded, and on the recapture of the 
old chief, Caraccioli, had him tried and 
hung the same day. All the steps in 
this business point to the power of the 
infatuation that was over him. A spell 
was upon him. “You are ignorant of 


half the talk it occasions,” wrote honest . 


Trowbridge. But what good? Nelson 
was under the power of Delilah, and her 
art was consummate to insure the con- 
quest she had made. She sat in Nel- 
son’s ship, amid her triumph, with her 
husband on one hand and her lover on 
the other. After seeing Caraccioli hung, 
she sent twice to know when the brave 
old Admiral would be cut down, that 
she might write to the Queen “that even 
the ashes of her Majesty’s enemy might 
be seen no more.” 

This infatuation of Nelson continued 
for two years, without disturbing the re- 
lations between himself and his wife. 
With Sir William, familiar for years with 
the loose morals of southern Italy, de- 
pendent upon Nelson for his standing 
at home, and approaching seventy years 
of age, there was no over-scrutiny into 
the conduct of his wife. Then the child, 
Horatia, was born. Southey, in his biog- 
raphy of Nelson, denies this. But there 
seems to be no good reason to doubt it. 
She called it hers. It was styled an 
adopted child, to conceal the truth from 
her husband. Nelson believed it to be 
his; and, acting upon this belief, he 
went to England, separated formally and 
forever from his wife, and returned to 
Naples the acknowledged lover of the 
wife of the British Embassador. 

We naturally desire great men to be 
as blameless as possible, but history 
must portray naked fact. It is not won- 
derful that the splendor of a Court, and 
the arts of a woman of the world, should 
dupe a man like Nelson. He was daz- 
zled by unaccustomed attentions. It 
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was human weakness. Southey, in his 
history, skulks the whole affair. He 
knew the truth, but acted in the modern 
mode by evading it. History now pre- 
sents us dry details of political events, 
not the manners and customs of men. 
Who of the present day learns from the 
history of the reigns of Georges Second 
and Third the religious bigotry of those 
days, the strong superstitions, the ab- 
sence of social comforts, the deplorable 
want of taste, and the vapid childishness 
of intellect prevalent in highest circles ? 
Who is told that Earls Grey and Wind- 
ham, in the midst of the offscourings of 
society, attended cock-pits, dog- fights, 
and brutal pugilistic encounters? That 
women, half throttled to a stake, were 
burned alive for coining? Of the fe- 
rocity of public executions, when scores 
were hung at a session, all suspended 
together, some for the value of a few 
shillings? When Mr. Walter, the great- 
grandfather of the present proprietor of 
the 7imes, was fined £100, and impris- 
oned a year, for stating that the Duke 
of Clarence had quarreled with the King? 
Or, coming to our own country, who ever 
has been told of the social motives that 
often influenced the conduct of Wash- 
ington; of the remote secret that occa- 
sioned the duel of Hamilton and Aaron 
Burr; of the family cabals that perplexed 
and threatened to ruin the administra- 
tion of Madison; of the cause of that 
drain of purse that perpetually swallow- 
ed up the fees and gifts to Daniel Web- 
ster, or of the real reasons of the life- 
long jealousies existing between him and 
Henry Clay? It has been said that the 
destruction by fire of the Alexandrian 
Library was of greater good to the world 
than evil. It swept out of existence 
more pernicious than useful literature. 
But that surely is no reason why history 
should be false to fact, or misapplied to 
unworthy purposes through the partial- 
ity of its writers. Truth, which Lord 
Bacon calls “the naked and open day- 
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light, that shows the masks, and mum- 
meries, and triumphs of the world,” is 
what we want. 

Sir William Hamilton returned to En- 
gland in 1800. His wife accompanied 
him. The fortune he had at one time 
possessed had been squandered. His 
accounts for unauthorized disbursements 
of public moneys, made necessary by 
emergencies, were disallowed by the 
Ministry. Old, broken in spirit, har- 
assed by creditors, without employment, 
destitute of friends and credit in a coun- 
try from which he had been absent near- 
ly forty years, and suffering in health 
from the rigor of a northern climate, he 
lingered out an undesirable existence 
for three years, and died in 1803. The 
intimacy between Nelson and the lady re- 
mained undiminished. The subsequent 
time of Nelson in the world was short, 
and principally passed at sea; but their 
intimacy to the last was unbroken. Had 
a legal divorce ever taken place between 
the great Admiral and his wife, he would 
undoubtedly have married Lady Hamil- 
ton. Why he did not provide more lib- 
erally for her out of his large income, 
has never been explained. 

The account of that journey home has 
been recently portrayed in graphic lines 
by Percy Fitzgerald. The Queen of Na- 
ples, Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 
and Nelson, made up the party. At Vi- 
enna, the Admiral was dragged through 
a series of fé¢es at the skirts of the wom- 
an to whom he was enslaved. Prince 
Esterhazy entertained the party with bar- 
baric honors. Haydn set Miss Knight’s 
ode on Nelson to music, and he accom- 
panied Lady Hamilton on the harpsi- 
chord, while she sang it in public. The va- 
rious relations of the party were strange 
enough. There was the old, infirm, and 
tottering husband, blind to what was 
going on, full of senile admiration of his 
wife, and forever doting on her charms; 
there was Lady Hamilton, thirty-six 
years old only, emdonpoint in figure, but 
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still graceful and beautiful, proud of the 
captive she was leading, and glad to ex- 
hibit her power; there was Lord Nel- 
son, only too willing and abject in his 
subservience, and there were the satel- 
lites in keeping, bold, forward, coarse 
parasites and flatterers. Aftér one of 
the sumptuous feasts, two ladies sang 
songs in Nelson’s praise, while he sat 
at Lady Hamilton’s feet. At the break- 
fast given to the party by the English 
Embassador, when wine had rapidly cir- 
culated and bumpers been drained in 
honor of the Queen, Nelson called for 
songs in his own praise, and at the /a- 
rentelle of Lady Hamilton in “ Nina,” 
roared out, “Siddons be ——!” 

After Nelson’s death, Lady Hamil- 
ton’s history runs in downward descent 
steadily to the end. Sir William left 
her the remains of his own splendid fort- 
une and his claim on the Government. 
The latter, though pressed with all the 
influence of the great Admiral’s friends, 
came to nothing. If the truth must be 
told, the better part of the nation, even 
while glorying in the successes of its 
naval hero, and looking to his prowess 
still for victory, were disgusted at the in- 
famy of his private character. Seven 
hundred pounds a year was all that the 
Embassador’s estate yielded to the wid- 
ow and her child. Nelson, had he sur- 
vived Trafalgar, intended to have settled 
upon both his whole estate. He died, 
as we have seen, leaving her nothing. 

“T often saw her,” said the father of 
the curate who introduces this story— 
himself also a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and the subsequent hus- 
band of Horatia—“ when I thought any 
one, who knew nothing of her history 
and supposed her virtuous, might easily 
have been led captive by her. She was 
then a staid woman, with all that skill 
in her bearing—so much of good man- 
ner, acquired by the aid of her inter- 
course with a Court—so much mistress 
of those little arts which captivate with- 
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out being suspected as intended for cap- 
tivation, that I never saw a woman con- 
duct herself more majestically—not even 
Mrs. Siddons. She had acquired a good 
stock of antiquarian knowledge from her 
husband, and was well acquainted with 
the histories of Greece and Rome, and 
with all of their knowledge of art that 
has descended to us; and she knew up- 
on what occasion to display this knowl- 
edge. At the time to which I refer, she 
was personifying Cleopatra at a private 
theatrical. No heroine could have rep- 
resented better the voluptuous woman 
who loved only from ambition, and knew 
no passion save that which compassed 
her own greatness. Her beauty, even 


in middle-age, was marvelous, and her 
movements as classically correct as if 
for every motion she had studied the 
figures on the walls of Herculaneum. 
She dazzled the eyes of the spectators, 
perplexed their judgment, and bewitch- 
ed their fancy. She did every thing but 


feel: which she could not do, for her 
whole life was spent in intriguing and 
acting.” 

Nelson outlived Sir William Hamilton 
nearly three years. Part of this time 
was spent on shore. He supplied the 
object of his mad idolatry with money 
to indulge in the dissipations she could 
not abandon — installed her at his place 
in Merton, where her extravagance knew 
no bounds—and evidently waited with 
impatience the release that would enable 
him to make Lady Hamilton his wife. 
His devotion—in spite of reputation, 
the entreaties of friends, revelation- of 
the early history of the lady he loved, 
and the innuendoes and rebuffs of socie- 
ty—was marked by increasing infatua- 
tion to the last. 

A miserable descent followed —from 
bad to worse — from waste to debt, from 
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to beggings, borrowings, and straits, and 
from these to the sale of Nelson’s pres- 
ents, decorations, and medals at public 
auction. Gifts from Lloyds’ followed, 
affording temporary relief. As Parlia- 
ment would do nothing, the Trustees of 
the Patriotic Fund made a liberal grant 
in aid of her necessities. It did no good. 
Extravagance that had no limit created 
a rapacity that could not be satisfied. 
Then came tipstaffs and bailiffs, arrests, 
confinements in the King’s Bench Pris- 
on, publication of Nelson’s love - letters, 
release (through the aid of a stranger 
who cared for the memory of the de- 
ceased Admiral), escape to Calais, years 
of struggle with the meanest poverty, 
and an outcast’s death. While the broth- 
er of Eatl Nelson of the Nile enjoyed 
his title, and, with his two sisters — for 
none of whom the dead Admiral had 
cared —were living in splendor on the 
£120,000 voted his heirs by Parliament, 
the injured wife, through some defect of 
law, eked out a miserable existence to 
the end, and the mistress died in a 
French hovel. Ten years and three 
months after the military cortége, reach- 
ing from Piccadilly to Temple Bar, had 
followed the remains of Nelson to their 
resting-place beneath the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, an Irish half-pay offi- 
cer read the burial-service over the body 
of Lady Hamilton. She who had been 
the wife of an English Embassador, the 
friend of a Queen, the heroine of é¢es, 
the loved of the hero who had made 
England great, the most beautiful wom- 
an of her time, and the centre of a cir- 
cle into which lords and bishops were 
proud to be admitted, received the hon- 
ors of sepulture from six poor fisher- 
men, and her place of burial in a timber- 
yard. 
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IN FOUR PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


THE ADVENT OF PAUL ROOKH. 


T all happened in the middle of the 
I night, under the secret tribunal of 
the stars. 

A great house in a dark street, and 
the place as still as death: that was the 
Rookery, and there begins this story. 
A single generation of Rookhs had in- 
habited it for many years: a solemn, 
solitary pair. I know nothing of the an- 
cestry of these Rookhs, and think they 
knew as little themselves. Each was 
pretty certain of a grandfather (who had 
left them nothing but a silent “h”—see 
ROOKH on the door- plate as soon as it 
gets light). “Why,” asked Mrs. R., 
“hunt up any thing that can be of no 
use to us?” So the long line of ghosts, 
reaching back to some noble soul out of 
the flesh for centuries, pace forgotten 
inthe dim cloisters of the past. 

A legion of low-voiced zephyrs haunt- 
ed that midsummer night; they moaned 
in the deep windows now and then, fill- 
ing the curtains as if they had been sails. 
It was too warm for sleeping, yet the 
head of the household slept heavily, aid- 
ed by a mixture of two liquids, one of 
them at the steaming point, infused with 
strips of tropic rind: this, with a clear 
conscience and sound health, seemed 
reason enough for a continued and well- 
pronounced eulogy upon sleep. The 
partner of Rookh’s bosom neither slept 
nor bore with her usual sweet patience 
this accustomed music, but, as day-break 
approached, roused her lord from his 
heavy slumber. Then a brief colloquy 
below the breath, an interrogation, an 
exclamation, and two or three impera- 


tives followed; and P. Rookh, though 
not fully awake, nor carefully dressed, 
was soon after seen moving silently 
along the street from one melancholy 
beacon to another, then back again, with 
an accompanying shadow. There wasa 
whispered consultation at the door of 
the lady’s chamber, and then, to Rookh, 
some moments of oblivion. Meanwhile, 
the canopy of heaven was drawn over 
toward the west, and a star dropped out 
of view: a common occurrence, surely, 
but I am the faithful chronicler of things 
celestial as well as terrestrial. At this 
moment a faint piping was heard from 
the great chamber of the Rookery. Man 
that is born of woman comes into the 
world complaining, as one suddenly awa- 
kened from a deep dream. Realities 
begin early and remain late. ‘There was 
a new reality beginning; and it began 
in that soft complaint. 

The delighted M.D., the anonymous 
companion of Rookh—whom I may now, 
with sufficient reason, call paternal— 
turned to congratulate that bewildered 
gentleman, who could only exclaim fer- 
vently, “It is all right !—all right!” 

Itis possible, when the youthful Rookh 
mated with the young and lovely object 
of his choice, that in that exciting mo- 
ment of his triumph there were dreams 
of ambition, visions of future greatness, 
added to the blushes and nervousness 
occasioned by his impending bliss. Not 
for himself alone, but rather for the prop 
of his declining years, did Rookh invest 
so much of his time in castle - building 
on Spanish claims. It is likely, also, as 
his years continued to decline without 
any prop whatever, that Rookh settled 
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himself in his well-feathered nest with 
becoming resignation. They may have 
prayed for the one treasure that should 
perfect their joy ; for who is satisfied till 
his cup runneth over, or even then?— 
prayed earnestly, and waited the ‘long 
answering of their prayer. If they were 
praying people, they probably did so. 
If they were not, I wish they had been, 
so that this answer might have come 
in at the right place! I do not know 
whether a prayer ever anointed their 
lips, but I do know that the drowsy 
Rookh took that small atom of pucker- 
ed and red humanity, poised it in the 
hollow of his hand with a look of curi- 
ous surprise; kissed it in some absurd 
spot or other; returned it to its pros- 
trated, but ecstatic mamma; _ looked 
twice or thrice at his watch without 
being in the least enlightened as to the 
hour, and finished his morning-nap, 
without further disturbance, in the spare- 
room. 


They put a name to that little, flicker- 


ing life before breakfast. They called 
it Paul— Paul Rookh. They called it 
Paul, because there never had been a 
Paul in the family, and it was a name 
they had decided upon twenty years be- 
fore, but had never had a chance to use 
until this fortunate hour. “Paul” was 
so short and pretty, they said. Short 
as it was, it was almost longer than the 
hero of this tale, and very much pret- 
tier. 

Then how could they know that he 
was to have a story and a life of romance 
and passion? Had they foreseen his 
career he should have been Pelham, 
Harold, Bertram! But Paul was all 
tney aspired to. Had he died young 
(he was found unsuited for that purpose), 
the name would have just fitted: Two 
square feet of daisies, a little out of the 
city, in the nice lot with ROOKH on the 
granite stair- way. A very white block 
of marble set in the fluttering grass, up- 
holding a little, dusty lamb crouching in 
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its carven fleece, and upon the face, in 
slim, raised letters, this legend: 
“OUR DARLING Pavt, 
#2t. —— days, —— hours,” 
That is a story, also, long and sad for 
some of us. 

I said a star fell in the west, when 
Paul entered his first protest: a star did 
fall, the belated evening-star ; but at that 
epoch a new star brightened its flame in 
the forehead of the morning sky—a clear, 
steady, earnest-looking star, with clouds 
beside it and before it; dark clouds be- 
tween it and the freshening glow of the 
zenith. I read in it the trouble and vex- 
ation of spirit, the struggle for life, the 
triumph over sin and death, and a ca- 
reer for that handful of delicate, half- 
wakened flesh, and for the small spirit 
that quickened and purified it, making it 
worthy of sympathy and love. 


IN ARMS. 


One thing was certain: the Rookery 
no longer opened its vacant chambers to 
the sun, hopeless of an heir. From the 
darkened rooms poured the shrill voice 
of infancy. Two sound lungs made the 
halls of the old homestead ring again. 
The quality of the voice was good: clear, 
voluminous, loud, and prolonged to an 
indefinite extent, but inartistic and with- 
out modulation. Meanwhile, the infan- 
tile Rookh balanced himself on the arm 
of his worshipful mamma, striking out 
manfully with all- fours, but evidently in 
opposite directions, as he made no par- 
ticular progress in any given line. The 
child throve in the healthful atmosphere 
that surrounded him. He absorbed rap- 
idly the life-giving magnetism of his 
mother, and she, sweet martyr, offered 
herself a living sacrifice to the satisfac- 
tion of his covetous life. There was 
one who could forget the fluctuations of 
stocks, and turn with interest to the 
young gentleman in long-clothes. An 
interminable course of nursery gymnas- 
tics was instituted, all of which were 
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doubtless suggested by the beneficent 
Creator for the better development of 
man while in the india-rubber state, be- 
fore the shell forms, though the process 
is not completed until it has worn out 
layers of mamma and nurse. 

Paul was a perpetual and never-weary- 
ing delight to his estimable sire. He 
made the baby an object of continual 
and enthusiastic study: A child so short 
in every direction, yet capable of open- 
ing so much mouth and yawning to such 
an alarming degree, could hardly fail to 
be a subject of much interest to a newly 
made papa. A child who cared so little 
which end was uppermost, and who nev- 
er got redder in the face under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, because, were it 
even possible, he could only have be- 
come a deep and dreadful purple; that 
could hiccough from the hour of its birth; 
that oozed at the mouth, was rather damp 
generally, and moreover, entirely desti- 
tute of backbone, was a perpetual won- 
der and puzzle. That dear, little head 
throbbed and throbbed till its bump of 
benevolence or veneration, or whatever 
it is that crowns our faculties, seemed 
quite uncertain whether to be small or 
great, but continued to beat like the 
breast of a robin. Those plump little 
bandy-legs, with odd little toes spread- 
ing out in all directions, but mostly turn- 
ed up in a Chinese fashion, were eter- 
nally kissed by Mamma Rookh; where- 
upon Baby Rookh bawled lustily, and 
refused to be comforted unless gagged 
with a pear-shaped bottle, having a 
queer india - rubber stem to it, and some- 
thing which looked for all the world 
like a straw in an egg-nog. No wonder 
he was such a moist little fellow, when 
he was always soaking in mild milk- 
punches. 

O, budding life!—fed with love, and 
watered with tears—do you forgive them 
for all your misery, your short rations 
now and then, your crippled cradle - life, 
your imprisonments within-doors, when 
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Nature was calling you out with her 
thousand voices, so familiar and simple 
to you? Will you bless them when the 
day of strength comes and you slay the 
adversary, knowing at last the glory and 
the pride of manhood? Well, I suppose 
you will! 

There were times in the first age of 
little Paul when it was feared that the 
child had been called by the inexorable 
Fates to the boisterous sports of the 
hippodrome. These apprehensions were 
awakened by the discovery of an unnat- 
ural appetite for pins, hooks, and other 
murderous implements used in feminine 
handicraft. If the child should, at his 
tender age, prefer pins and buttons to 
some milder diet, and choose to swallow 
beans through his nostril—keeping it 
loaded apparently for that purpose— 
might it not become necessary, in after- 
years, to substitute some more substan- 
tial articles of diet than pins and but- 
tons, say cobble-stones—or anvils? It 
did look as though he were destined to 
end his days in a side-show; and it was 
a subject of much debate between the 
elder Rookhs, and the source of no little 
anxiety to them. I am glad to say, here, 
that Paul reformed at a later period of 
his career, and even exhibited a decided 
aversion to any thing so unpalatable as 
a pin, a hook, or a button. 

The child was not backward; for no 
one of his years could have taken the 
measles as easily as he, or so many of 
them. His cough was accompanied by 
an unrivaled whoop. He had all the ail- 
ments a child can have, and got through 
with them as few children are capable 
of doing. I may add, on behalf of the 
unsuspecting father, whose surprise was 
only equaled by his delight at the dis- 
covery of his tardy parental honors; and 
of the mother, who was as grateful at 
the eleventh hour as she could possibly 
have been at a quarter to one, that the 
infancy of Paul Rookh was a complete 
and unqualified success. 
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A FORESHADOWING OF FATE. 


It was when Paul had grown into the 
liberty of eating what he chose when- 
ever he felt like it—which was nearly 
equivalent to devouring all things with- 
out intermission —that he paid, for the 
first time, the penalty of remorse. He 
wore his pants in those days without 
much embarrassment, and had assumed 
the dignity of boots with copper - toes ; 
he was already looking ahead to the 
suspender that lured him on to youth. 
He still walked under the eye of a nurse, 
and was subject to some restrictions, 
though none of a tyrannical nature. 

As he was walking one day, this nurse 
led him into a public garden, where he 
fell in with a companionable infant of his 
own age, also under the eye of a nurse. 
These two young gentlemen had former- 
ly been on good terms; had lent each 
other much personal property (without 
security of any sort); had sympathized 
with each other’s trials, and enjoyed 
good times together. But they had 
made a temporary transfer of a Noah’s- 
ark and a jumping-jack. The ark re- 
turned after forty days in great distress, 
only a small part of Noah’s family hav- 
ing survived; and those were standing 
on their heads in the cabin. The jack 
came home minus his spinal cord, and, 
of course, was no longer able to jump. 
This dual misfortune could not be easily 
overlooked by the individual proprietors 
of the said damaged articles. Revenge 
burned in their breasts as they once 
more beheld each other; and they be- 
gan, in apparent playfulness, by dis- 
charging small showers of gravel in all 
directions. They then closed in earnest, 
and had several impromptu rounds, just 
to get warmed up, but were speedily sep- 
arated by their seconds, the nurses, who 
settled matters amicably by treating the 
gladiatorial youths to pea-nuts and lem- 
onade. The affair of the ark was not 
again referred to. It was then, proba- 
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bly, resting on the top of some forgotten 
Ararat, while the unfortunate jack was 
consigned to some imaginary infirmary 
for the rest of his days. 

The little group was presently joined 
by a young lady aged four, and her com- 
panion, nurse number three. This di- 
minutive specimen of femininity was 
known to Paul, but a stranger to his 
companion. Paul gravely introduced 
them, and proposed a game of tag. The 
proposal being acceded to, the game was 
played, and pronounced delightful. It 
was followed by several courses of as- 
sorted candies, and the rehearsal of that 
ever-charming, ever-changing comedy of 
domestic life—matrimony. The plural- 
ity of husbands in this case caused a 
momentary disturbance, but one of the 
young gentlemen kindly consented to be- 
come a brother to the little bride—though 
it proved an unsatisfactory arrangement. 
Paul was this miracle of generosity. He 
conducted himself nobly for a time, and 
the moments flew upon the wings of love. 
He would have ended his part with ec/at 
but for the discovery, at an unguarded 
moment, of some sly amours between 
his little friends. He had resigned all 
claim to the small beauty as husband, 
upon condition that as brother he should 
be treated with the same consideration 
as the husband. But, “ Frailty, thy name 
is woman,” no matter what the age may 
be. There he beheld his rival quietly 
stealing away with the loveliest of her 
sex, leaving him quite in the cold. The 
boldness and indelicacy of this proceed- 
ing filled him with disgust. He stood 
aloof, covered with the gloomy shadow 
of remorse. Why did he ever bring 
them together, feasting them with pop- 
corn and taffy, to be thus jilted? He 
could not for the life of him find out; so 
he set up a howl of rage, which so star- 
tled the Liliputian lovers that they shriek- 
ed in chorus. The three nurse- maids 
returned in a body at a double-quick 
from the dulcet beguilements of a select 
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squad of police, whose acquaintance they 
had quite recently formed. There was 
an immediate and terrible leave - taking. 
Three nurses bore three lovers with 
streaming eyes homeward. 

It did not strike Paul then, nor the 
lovers, nor the three nurse- maids, nor 
the detachment of police, that this stormy 
climax was but the foreshadowing of 
Paul’s after-life; and, indeed, when I 
come to think of it, I do not see why it 
should. But it was an experience in 
those young lives, whose combined ages 
numbered fourteen—too brief and happy 
years. And in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of their desires and disappoint- 
ments, there was something in it piti- 
ful and prophetic. 


A COURSE OF TRUE LOVE THAT RAN 
NOT SMOOTHLY. 


There was joy in the heart of the 
senior Rookh when he perceived some 


decidedly mercantile propensities crop- 
ping out of the childish play of Paul, in 
his seventh year; he facilitated them in 
every way; fancying a new merchant- 
prince had risen upon the earth, whose 


name was Paul Rookh. Paul had con- 
structed a small saloon—formerly a pack- 
ing-case, I believe—where were to be 
had drinks in endless variety, as far as 
nomenclature could vary them; though 
the connoisseur would be apt to discern 
a similarity in the flavor of these bever- 
ages. It was a retail establishment, do- 
ing a magnificent business. Perhaps 
the secret of its success was the cash 
principle, rigorously adhered to by Paul 
Rookh, merchant. 

By reference to his business-card, I 
find a glass of molasses and water could 
be had for the sum of five pins; but 
water and molasses, a new brand, was 
booked at six pins, while there was a 
certain delicious punch concocted of 
pure molasses, mixed somewhat with 
water, so choice as to be held at twelve 
pins per glass. So little of this last seal 
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was called for that Paul was obliged to 
drink most of it himself. 

But a beaming star of hope dawned 
upon the monotonous horizon of Paul’s 
life. It was a star of Love. Next door 
to Paul lived Stella, the daughter of a 
gentleman of the Exchange. Stella’s 
brilliancy was not all monopolized by the 
bright crimson of her gaiters. She was 
usually seen in a cloud of web-like em- 
broidery —a pink-and-white cherub, glo- 
rified by a halo of amber ringlets, bound 
with a nimbus of pink ribbon. She oft- 
en rose above the myrtle hedge which 
seemed to little Paul the outline of the 
antipodes, and he was perceptibly agi- 
tated whenever the fair vision appeared. 
By and by she grew familiar; she even de- 
scended from the ideal empyrean, and ap- 
proached the bacchanalian haunts where 
Paul presided. A new story of a lost 
pleiad! On such occasions the young 
Americans—who were rapidly becoming 
dissipated, but as rapidly reformed when- 
ever the pins gave out—were advised 
to retire as quietly as possible, while he, 
Paul, entertained the gentle goddess. 

O, those sweet, passionate moments ! 
—wine and women, watered molasses 
and small girl, aged eight! His costliest 
nectar, twelve pins per glass, he freely 
poured and she as freely imbibed. She 
abandoned herself to riotous drinking, 
till the rich syrups flowed from the little 
puckered lips over the cloud-like em- 
broidery of her garments, even to the 
very bright morocco of her wee gaiter- 
boots. Alas! they were discovered in 
the debauch. A cruel governess, catch- 
ing the wild refrain of their Horatian 
lyrics done into lisping English, took 
them by strategy. Paul remonstrated 
with the Amazon. For a moment he 
contemplated a Rape of the Sabine, but 
his wrath was turned to wailing by a 
rude separation, more terrible to him 
than the loss of his custom and the anni- 
hilation of his entire establishment. The 
young pleiad was peremptorily restored 
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to her proper sphere, while Paul was left 
desolate and disconsolate, for it was the 
sudden nipping of his first love—or one 
of his loves, at any rate—while yet the 
bud was freshest and most tempting. 


HIGH TREASON. 

Paul, doomed to his trundle - bed, re- 
solved upon immediate action. He knew 
that the vine-clad window across the 
garden from his own was very often the 
fitting frame for the lovely head and 
shoulders of his guiding- star, forming a 
vignette of surpassing beauty. Now, 
could he contrive to attract the notice 
of the forlorn maiden incarcerated in 
that cruel tower? That was the ques- 
tion. Paul was under sentence, also, 
for his late orgies. Could he not con- 
vey to her some token of his deathless 
love? His large heart was fired with 
sublime passion — that same heart being 
rather combustible at all times. The 


thought-laden brow of the young pris- 


oner rested upon his slender and some- 
what sticky hand. Sticky! Every thing 
seemed to bring back to his distracted 
soul the image of his lovely star; his 
closed-out saloon ; his ruined prospects. 
Could he never forget those happy, hap- 
py hours! A bright thought suddenly 
illumined his gloomy mind. An elope- 
ment was decided upon. He rose has- 
tily from his supperless bed, tore a fly- 
leaf from his little Bible, and traced upon 
it this startling telegram, “Pich out a 
piller and jump—so ill /—PAvuL.” He 
seized a statuette of little Samuel at 
prayers, and, twisting this treasonable 
document about the neck of the devout 
youth, flung the whole over the garden, 
straight into Stella’s window. It was 
but a brief moment after, though it 
seemed cycles long to the impatient 
Paul, when there fell at his feet the frag- 
ments of a medallion of Stella’s great- 
grandmother, which noble lady’s profile 
was the propelling power of this ponder- 
ous reply, “7 4ant— STELLA.” 
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In the solitude of his chamber, which 
no longer contained a kneeling Samuel 
with an angelic countenance —a little 
soiled, perhaps ; surrounded by the ala- 
baster fragments of Stella’s great-grand- 
mother; his last hope vanished, and his 
glorious designs at once and forever de- 
feated— Paul yelled. In an interval of 
his spasmodic cries he heard the voice 
of his Stella, accompanied by the quick 
and sharp explosions of a palm. What 
was it? A terrible thought struck hor- 
ror to his soul. He rushed to the win- 
dow. Stella was in deep disgrace. Her 
mamma, stung at the loss of her treas- 
ured medallion, was even then adminis- 
tering a severe reproof, and Stella, in 
the agony of that moment, cried pitifully 
to Paul, who was an unwilling witness 
of her dishonor, yet powerless to save. 
He could, however, join her in her be- 
wailing —and do a little on his own ac- 
count, too. He began not a moment 
too soon, for just then the venerable 
Rookh entered for a settlement with his 
son and heir—the late liquor-merchant, 
and the more recent voué, aged nine— 
who was developing altogether too rap- 
idly to suit the old gentleman’s views. 

Two tender hearts bled that night 
with the crushing disappointments of 
childhood. Two soft pillows, ruffled and 
fluted, were moistened with hot tears of 
despair; in fact, two despairs, aged re- 
spectively eight and nine. 

Perturbed spirits, rest yet a little, and 
your time shall come for heavier woes, 
and griefs more terrible than these! 


THE CHANGING SPIRIT OF A DREAM. 


When boys begin to get too trouble- 
some about the house, it is suddenly 
discovered that they need a more thor- 
ough schooling than they are then get- 
ting; and off they go to some academy 
or other. For the first time in their 
lives they awaken from a dream to a 
reality, and find that dreaming was the 
pleasanter of the two. 
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There was a great purchasing and 
packing of garments, branded with Paul’s 
name. The natural supposition was, 
“school” —off somewhere, and imme- 
diate dispatch thither for Paul and his 
luggage. At first there was a pleasing 
novelty in the prospect, which speedily 
wore off, however, and every thing about 
home had a sort of Saturday feeling, as 
the time of departure drew near. 

There was a shadow over the face of 
it all. I think Paul would have decided 
to abandon all thoughts of boarding- 
school, if the matter had been left to 
him; but it was not even discussed in 
his presence. So he went about feeling 
sad and unsettled, with a choking sensa- 
tion just behind his collar-button. He 
thought it might be his dinner that was 
out of place, or perhaps a slight attack 
of fever had occasioned it. He said as 


much to Skillet, the cook, who gave him 
a very large dough-nut in reply. He 


grew more uneasy and unhappy; it seem- 
ed as though something dreadful were 
going to happen. Paul did not know 
that every thing in Nature is affected 
precisely in a similar way. It grows to 
its place, and adapts itself to its sur- 
roundings: to transplant it is to destroy 
its ease and naturalness. 

Paul parted from his mother like a 
man. He was a little dizzy, to be sure, 
but that he laid to Skillet’s dough-nut ; 
he said a few patronizing words, not- 
withstanding, to the good creature, who 
would be well rid of a little pest in her 
kingdom. He might have remarked 
something about virtue and happiness: 
I have heard him express such senti- 
ments more than once. Skillet wept in 
half an acre of soiled apron; not, I 
trust, at thinking of the steep and thorny 
way to heaven which Paul had recom- 
mended, but rather at the retreating 
form of the poor, little fellow, staggering 
under a weight of suppressed misery, 
yet who could not, on any account, be 
persuaded to betray it. It would have 
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been all well enough but for Floss. 
Floss was waiting on the steps—wist- 
fully watching, and very sad. Floss 
knew in her wisdom that Paul would 
learn what bitterness was before she 
could again put her two paws on his 
shoulders, and look in his handsome 
face ; and she shook like one in the ague 
when she thought about it. 

Floss rose as Paul passed swiftly to- 
ward the gate; she followed him a step 
or two and then paused, sorely hurt that 
her young master should slight her thus. 
She did not have to wait long. Paul 
turned and saw her, and at that moment 
he lost his grip and broke down entirely. 
Floss’ face was worshiping in his pres- 
ence. Floss’ eyes melted with tender- 
ness—pleading eyes, with two great tears 
in them. A fervent soul implored him 
in those brown, beautiful eyes. She lift- 
ed her glossy head; her long, silky ears 
flowed back, listening for a syllable with 
intense and breathless earnestness. Her 
sleek neck swelled and throbbed with 
emotion. O, why was speech forbidden 
her! She almost knelt before him with 
that yearning gaze, and finally she con- 
quered him; for he fell upon her, he 
hugged her tightly to his breast, kissing 
her long, softears. “O Floss! Floss!” 
he cried; and the rivers of his sorrow 
were broken up, and flowed abundantly. 
How came he in the hateful coach? He 
hardly knew; but the rumbling wheels 
hurried him away from his blessed home, 
and the last familiar voice he heard— 
seeming to bring him back to conscious- 
ness—was the desolate wail of poor 
Floss, struggling in the hold of her 
keeper, and breaking her dear heart for 
him who was gone from her. 


THE YOUNG IDEA’S FIRST SHOT. 


So Paul, in his twelfth year, found 
himself abroad, at school. Some chil- 
dren are impressive at this period. Paul 
was not. He was too thin and too long 
for beauty ; he was decidedly uninterest- 
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ing, and remained so for two years or 
more. It was doubtful once or twice 
during those years whether Paul would 
survive the great change he was under- 
going. His prospects were certainly du- 
bious enough ; so many things happened 
to him, and he himself was so spiritless 
and indifferent. Thus Nature tries the 
mettle of her children before endowing 
them with the graces and dignity of man- 
hood. The critical period comes in the 
lives of all, but of longer duration with 
some than with others. We run up, as 
it were, under the parental shadow; we 
feel the need of sunshine, wind, and 
rain, without which we are crippled for 
life. Too tall, too slender, too delicate, 
with little vitality, we are at the mercy 
of the slightest opposing element. It is 


not so with the less fortunate (in one 
sense), who are left to themselves. Rud- 
dy, lusty, and strong, they wrestle with 
the wind, shake off the pelting shower, 
and despise the tender shoots that suc- 


cumb to the storm. Paul had these new 
experiences to undergo, and very trying 
he found them. How he longed for some 
one to fly to in his loneliness and sor- 
row! He found such an one as was 
good for him, and devoted himself to 
her. She was his landlady —a friend in 
need, who gathered the puny chicken 
under her capacious wing. This was 
just what the chicken wanted; he was 
very grateful, and in return fell desper- 
ately in love with his warm-hearted pro- 
tectress. In so doing, Paul achieved the 
wonderful feat of embracing (metaphor- 
ically) nearly half a ton of female loveli- 
ness, about four feet in diameter, whose 
smiling countenance seemed always on 
the point of sinking into a boundless sea 
of neck. It was Paul’s idea of true 
womanhood to be short and thick, and 
have several layers of chin. It is just 
possible that the motherly element in 
this mass of landlady was what com- 
forted and won the bereaved heart of the 
fragile boy. There was an atmosphere 
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of sympathy and protection wherever 
the good woman happened to be, and 
Paul’s effeminate and receptive nature 
turned to it as naturally and as grate- 
fully as some delicate flowers turn to- 
ward the sunshine, and wither without 
its warmth and nourishment. 

His shooting teacher was of a differ- 
ent, a vastly different kind. She was 
massive in architecture, of flinty hard- 
ness and rough finish. Much coarse 
material seemed to have been consumed 
in her structure, though none of it had 
been applied to any ornamental purpose. 
This person was the one chosen to lead 
Paul into the green pastures of knowl- 
edge. Those pastures seemed horrible 
stubble - fields as she drove him through 
them, and the still, clear waters of Wis- 
dom were embittered and darkened by 
the harsh, uncongenial nature of the 
priestess who presided over them. She 
robbed him of the little interest he natu- 
rally felt in books; they became dreary 
and forbidding indeed when associated 
with her. The wonder was that Paul 
did not fade away entirely under the 
keen and watchful eye of his teacher, 
who seemed to regard all young people 
as special objects of suspicion. She 
sprang upon unwary whisperers, lay in 
wait for misspellers, and seemed to take 
special delight in torturing those who 
were found faulty in their repetition of 
whole pages of stuff, of no use to any 
one out of the school-room, and appa- 
rently designed expressly for the amuse- 
ment of those crucifiers of children, the 
metallic school - teachers. 

The afternoons of Wednesdays and 
Fridays were set apart for various pub- 
lic gxercises, and were seasons of spe- 
cial mental agony to Paul, who sat hour 
after hour in that sort of suspense which 
is supposed to precede a public execu- 
tion. He momentarily expected to be 
called upon to perform some impossible 
feat, or to respond to questions whose 
answers had never, and could never, by 
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any natural course of Nature, occur to 
him. ; 
Miss Whacker, the Minerva of this 
temple, seemed to understand fully his 
sensitive organization, and to take calm 
delight in jerking him up, now and then, 
leaving him to dangle for a few moments 
in horrible suspense, and perhaps letting 
him down easy after all. As soon as 
Paul’s name was mentioned, he began to 
swallow violently something that rose in 
his throat; his ears moved involuntarily 
at their roots; he could feel the blushes 
crawling all over his face like a swarm 
of red ants—and Whacker was satisfied. 
Often had Paul listened to the clear 
voice and admired the self- possession 
of young Rivers, a fellow-student at Miss 
Whacker’s, and the height of his ambi- 
tion was to make Rivers like him a little. 
As the early weeks of the term passed 
by, how hopeless this seemed to Paul! 
Rivers never looked at him; Rivers 
walked arm-in-arm with some good- 
looking fellow who did not need any 
thing so comforting as his patronage, 
while Paul stood by, wondering to see 
how careless of his good fortune one boy 
may be, while another is envying the 
least of the favors he takes so calmly. 
On one occasion, when the large 
school- room was well filled with “the 
parents and friends of the scholars,” the 
spelling-class having been called, a long 
line of boys of various ages and shapes 
arranged themselves across the end of 
the room, facing the audience. The sit- 
uation was somewhat embarrassing to 
most of them, and especially to those 
who felt a doubt at times as to the pro- 
priety of doubling the 7s and the s’s in 
certain words. Now, spelling never was 
Paul’s strong point; but Rivers was 
standing only two removed from him, 
and the very presence of his idol seem- 
ed to give him unusual confidence. Paul 
seemed quite happy, and awaited his 
turn to spell with great composure. It 
came at last. “Paul Rookh,” said the 
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Whacker, as, Saturn-like, she devoured 
him with a look, “spell ‘Neighbor.’” 
Paul thought of his noble Rivers, gave 
one look toward where he stood, lifted 
up his voice and spelled, ‘‘ K-n-a-b-o-r.” 
A shout of derision followed, and Paul 
recoiled as the deafening thunder crash- 
ed upon his head. But he recovered his 
ground, half blinded as he was, when he 
saw that Rivers was not laughing. He 
always thought Rivers the best fellow he 
had seen in his life, and now he was per- 
fectly satisfied of the fact. He wanted 
to go down on his knees to him, and 
worship him as he had never worshiped 
any one before. He wondered if Rivers 
would speak to him now, and if he might 
call him friend and walk with him, as the 
other boys did. He passed the remain- 
ing half-hour of that orthographical in- 
quisition with thinking of Rivers, and 
thus forgot his terrible blunder and the 
disgrace consequent upon it. Whacker 
asked no further favors of him during 
the rest of the class-exhibition. It was 
for her own benefit to refrain from any 
thing so risky. 

Paul waited for the kind word from 
Rivers, when the class was over and the 
whole school rushed to the play-ground. 
He really thought that a word of sym- 
pathy was his due, since Rivers not only 
had not laughed, but had actually looked 
quite serious and concerned. Yet Riv- 
ers held his peace, and Paul went hun- 
gering and thirsting with his forlorn 
hope till evening, when he talked it all 
over with his landlady and had a good 
cry, though it was a very girlish, stupid 
thing to do. 

Rivers thought to himself: “It was a 
pity that boy was so stupid, when he 
seemed to be pleasant enough in other 
ways; he wished he would spell a little 
better, especially when the school was 
crowded with visitors. He wished he 
wasn’t so sickly-looking, and that he was 
a little bit wickeder than he was: good 
boys were so milk-and-watery, he really 
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couldn’t endure them.” So Paul made 
his first shot, and as far as Paul was con- 
cerned, a splendid shot, too, but unfort- 
unately it missed. 


FELLOWSHIP. 

The air at four p.m. of a sunny Sat- 
urday was warm, and conducive to bath- 
ing in the brook. The little week-day 
prisoners of Miss Whacker’s academy 
had a day of it, when they could throw 
the physic of the class-book to the 
dogs, and breathe, as God intended they 
should breathe, without a shudder—a 
free, glad interval cf uninterrupted li- 
cense, improved to the uttermost. A 
vote for brook-bathing was passed unan- 
imously; and the boys adjourned in a 
body across lots, and stripped to the 
skin in about three minutes, under the 
willows by the stream. The grassy bank 
was set with living statues, very white, 
and for the most part very slender; for 
a continual head-pressure, and a lack of 


lung and limb-training, are apt to crowd 
most of the breathing apparatus back of 


the neck. Itis moral and physical mur- 
der in the guardian who permits this dis- 
torting of the body, and gradual suicide 
in him who heedlessly indulges in it. 
But there was one youngster in the 
group, whose foses were a study and a 
satisfaction to the observers. Modesty, 
without shame, was the characteristic 
that seemed to clothe him like a mantle. 
His chest was full and well cushioned 
with muscle ; thighs, plump and sinewy ; 
hips, not too broad nor too narrow; 
knees, small, and of that fine mechanism 
so different from the clumsy joints of the 
many imperfect creatures born into the 
world denuded of the grace and strength 
which should be their birthright, and 
would be the birthright of all but for the 
sins of the fathers which are visited upon 
the children from generation to genera- 
tion. It was he who was the living light 
in Paul’s world of school, and all that 


Paul could find to love and respect in 
Vor. VI—24. 
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the motley crowd surrounding him. Of 
course it was young Rivers; and Paul 
was absorbed in watching him, as he 
stood there like a youthful Hercules 
among a rabble of satyrs. He was al- 
most jealous of the presence of the 
others; he valued the calm, indifferent 
glance of Rivers more than the contin- 
ual demonstrations of one or two who 
had become violently attached to him on 
his first appearance among them, and 
tracked him wherever he went. 

Paul would have given more to tell 
Rivers one tough answer in the class 
than to know the whole of his own les- 
sons; even the terrible Whacker sank 
into utter insignificance when Rivers was 
near him, and his dark hour was bright- 
ened with a hope of some day being able 
to render himaservice. They were near- 
ly of an age, but of very different tem- 
peraments. Paul’s mind veered with the 
wind, and quartered with the moon: he 
was passive, joyous, and downcast in 
turn; usually longing for something out 
of reach, and wondering why he could 
not obtain it. Rivers was evenly cheer- 
ful; not easily persuaded nor dissuaded, 
but having a mind of his own that spoke 
for itself. He had, moreover, the great 
and almost godlike gift of self-control, 
and that is equal to the control of others. 
Paul felt the power of his will, and sub- 
mitted to it as patiently as the lamb to 
the shepherd. In fact, he would rather 
obey Rivers than be his own master. 

All sorts of swimmings were accom- 
plished that afternoon; and the hard 
crusts that formed over the fresh young 
hearts during their week of distasteful 
study seemed to melt and dissolve in 
the delicious stream that baptized them 
in the ever-renewing life of youth. 

The boys were “following the leader,” 
and, naturally enough, Rivers was cham- 
pion of the day. Boys are your truest 
readers of character; and boys among 
boys will as surely find their level as the 
particles of matter settle into their prop- 
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er sphere in Nature. So the boys fol- 
lowed their general in every possible 
sort of feat that could be devised; if 
dangerous, so much the better. They 
leaped far into the stream ; they dropped 
from overhanging boughs, and were al- 
together reckless and dissipated in their 
sports. At last, it was proposed that 
they should cast themselves headlong 
from the heavy limb of an oak, and fath- 
om the mysterious depths of a certain 
well-like cavern, where the dark waters 
slowly eddied at the bend of the stream. 
Several attempted it—not altogether suc- 
cessfully, however. Paul, strong to em- 
ulate his graceful leader, plunged, in the 
sudden madness of enthusiasm, and sank 
in the shadowy pool. It was a magnifi- 
cent effort, boldly essayed, and it called 
forth exclamations of wonder and de- 
light from his companions, who had given 
him little credit for skill in any thing, 
and least of all looked for it here. 

But the dark waters were not parted 
again: there was a dreadful silence, and 
then a cry of fright from the younger 
boys, as they began to apprehend ter- 
rible things with that half-interested, 
half-recoiling sensation of a newly awak- 
ened fear. 

“Caught in the roots!” cried Rivers, 
as he drew back to gain velocity, and 
with a sudden bound dived for the lost 
boy. 

How they peered into the gloomy wa- 
ters, those other lads, pale, trembling, 
and excited; a few of them sobbing at 
the thought of death, which was new to 
them, yet something indescribably sad! 
So they gathered about the fatal spot. 
‘There was a hushed stillness; the sun 
was setting, and the chill of the evening 
crept over them. Still they watched, 
shivering in the shade of the willows. 
Those few moments seemed to be hours, 
and the nameless terror of the poor lads 
increased with every second. 

Slowly a pale form rose at last from 
the deep blackness of the “hole,” part- 
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ing the waters with a strong arm, and 
clasping closely the motionless form of 
the drowned boy. Dead, they all thought, 
as they laid the insensible body on the 
bank, while some of the elder boys made 
efforts to restore it. The little fellows 
dressed rapidly, while the tears would 
come spite of all they could do to re- 
strain them; and they thought how aw- 
ful a thing it was to be drowned, and 
wished they were home, and had never 
seen that poor, pale face. Presently the 
fixed eyes seemed to soften and grow 
natural; the languid lids opened wide, 
and a look of earnest, bewildered inquiry 
greeted the sad faces that encircled him. 

Slowly returning consciousness ani- 
mated his numb limbs; and Paul found 
himself lying in the nervous arms of 
some one, his cheek resting upon a heav- 
ing breast, while kind, loving eyes look- 
ed strength and gladness into his. He 
could hardly realize it. He tried tocom- 


prehend it all, but it seemed as though 
he had yet to waken out of another 


dream: this was more than he could 
hope for in reality. 

It was Rivers, who had adopted him, 
and felt from that hour as though he 
had a personal interest in the little com- 
rade he had brought back to life. Had 
Paul died the next moment, he would 
have felt that he had accomplished all 
that was worth living for. The boys— 
finding, to their infinite relief, the matter 
less serious than had been at first sup- 
posed—quickly dressed themselves, and 
hurried back to the village to tell the 
news. Paul and Rivers were at last 
alone; and as they turned to leave the 
cluster of boughs that overarched the 
scene of their late adventure, Paul tried 
to thank the hero of his dream, who had 
in very deed proved his heroism, but 
Rivers gathered his little self-clected 
charge in his protecting arms, and held 
him so closely that his lips touched 
Paul's, sealing a friendship that was to 
prove enduring. 
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AN EVENING WITH 


UR sojourn in the grand old city 

of Cairo had extended through 
several weeks, yet within that time we 
had failed in all our endeavors to catch 
so much as a glimpse of the Viceroy. 
We were even unable to console our- 
selves by a visit to the College of Howl- 
ing Dervishes— that learned body hav- 
ing suspended performances during Ra- 
mazdén—and the time for departure was 
drawing near, without our having seen 
more than the usual sights common to 
that ancient city. To be sure, we had 
climbed the Pyramid of Cheops, and in 
company with the shadows of forty cent- 
uries, looked down upon the plain below. 
We had gazed in awe upon the silent 
Sphinx, and had soothed and refreshed 
our tired senses in the cool and shady 
Gardens of Shoobra; but our souls long- 
ed for something less commonplace — 
for an adventure that contained more of 
the marvelous. It was, therefore, with 
the liveliest feelings of gratitude that we 
heard, one evening, that, if we were so 
inclined, we might visit the palace of 
the chief ecclesiastical functionary of the 
kingdom, and witness some religious 
rites peculiar to the Mohammedan faith. 
Glad to avail ourselves of any thing that 
promised to break the monotony of our 
every-day tourist life, we procured the 
services of a guide, and set out from the 
Hétel de l’Orient to realize, as we hoped, 
the accomplishment of our dreams. 

The night was beautiful—such an one 
as can be experienced nowhere save in 
the land of the Arabian Nights. The 
moon, which hung in the western sky 
among the palm-trees, illuminated the 
sleeping City of Victory with her silver 
rays, glistening from the white walls of 
mosques, and paling the flames of the 
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lanterns which encircled the tall and 
tapering minarets; flooding the broad 
streets with a mass of mellow light, and 
shrouding the narrow ones with a mantle 
of shadows that rendered them ali the 
darker by contrast. Although it was 
yet early, scarcely a human being was 
moving in the streets, and the only 
sounds breaking the stillness were the 
unmusical yells of hundreds of dogs, 
who infested every quarter of the city, 
and made night hideous by their baying. 
Our party, consisting of eight gentle- 
men and one lady, occasioned consider- 
able excitement among the audience who 
had assembled at the palace. Although 
the gentlemen were not regarded as great 
curiosities, Mrs. Smith was subjected to 
much annoyance ; for being arrayed ina 
costume differing most essentially from 
that worn by their own women, the Arabs 
seemed at a loss to discover who or what 
she was. Some of them, being pervaded 
by a spirit of inquiry, examined her dress, 
ornaments, and even chignon —the lat- 
ter of which seemed to perplex them 
greatly. So unpleasant did their in- 
vestigations become, especially as they 
propounded a variety of unanswerable 
questions, that we were debating the ex- 
pediency of a retreat, when the arrival 
of the dervishes attracted attention. 
After the wonder consequent upon our 
appearance had in a measure subsided, 
we seated ourselves as best we could, 
and prepared to enjoy the performance. 
The place allotted for the services was 
the court-yard of the palace: a square 
inclosure, surrounded by the walls of 
the house, and roofed over with matting, 
through the interstices of which we could 
catch glimpses of the beautiful moon- 
light without. The audience consisted 
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of Turks, Egyptians, Nubians, Copts, 
and ourselves—all habited in the vari- 
ous garbs peculiar to the different na- 
tions, and by a variety of costume and 
color presenting an interesting sight. 
At one end of the court, seated upon 
mats, were the dervishes, clothed in 
coarse garments of sackcloth, and wear- 
ing upon their faces most disgusting ex- 
pressions of fanaticism and stupidity. 
The performance simply consisted in 
swaying the body backward and _ for- 
ward, grunting at the same time A//ah, 
Allah, in a deep, guttural voice. As 
they became more excited, the motion 
of the body was increased, till they 
seemed in imminent danger of cracking 
their heads together, and the cry of 
Allah was ejaculated in a sharp, quick 
manner, almost resembling a wail, which 
was caught up and continued by most of 
those present. 

At this stage of the service, Mrs. 
Smith and myself discovered that we 
had been entirely deserted by the re- 
mainder of the party; and on looking 
for them, observed that they were sitting 
in one of the rooms of the palace, most 
uncomfortably squatted upon divans, 
and engaged in puffing tobacco-smoke 
through the long stem of the Turkish 
chibougue. Seeing a number of sandals 
at the entrance of the room, and not 
knowing that Oriental etiquette demand- 
ed the removal of the shoe before enter- 
ing a room, we were at a loss to dis- 
cover the reason of their presence, and 
for a moment entertained the design of 
putting them on over our shoes, and 
thus marching boldly in. Fortunately 
we did not carry our idea into execution. 
We neglected, however, to remove our 
own foot-coverings, and thus made our 
entrance without form or ceremony, and 
seated ourselves with the remainder of 
our party. 

Upon looking about us, investigation 
proved that we were in a long room, 
oblong in shape, most luxuriously fur- 
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nished, and in a manner peculiarly Ori- 
ental. The floor—one-half of which was 
elevated like a dais—appeared to be car- 
peted with Persian mats of various de- 
vices and hues, and of such fineness that 
the foot was almost buried in the rich 
fabric; the walls, which were pierced by 
a few small windows filled with stained 
glass, were tinted with soft, warm col- 
ors; and the ceiling, with its rafters, was 
richly variegated with arabesque pat- 
terns of red, and blue, and gold. Around 
three sides of this elevation ran an ele- 
gant divan, of yellow silk, with cushions 
of apparently downy softness. These 
divans, and a couple of little coffee- 
stands of sandal-wood inlaid with silver, 
constituted the entire furniture of the 
apartment, with the exception of a sin- 
gular wooden tripod, upon which hung 
akerosene-lamp. This latter seemed to 
indicate that, even in this remote quar- 
ter of the globe, the products of the New 
World were recognized and utilized. 
Seated on the central divan was the 
Grand Mufti, arrayed in Turkish cos- 
tume, with a green turban twined about 
his head, proclaiming to all the world 
that he was a lineal descendant of Mo- 
hammed. His appearance was that of 
an ordinary man, with a dull, sensual 
face, and with an expression upon it 
which could not be regarded as perfectly 
friendly to the Franks whom he had in- 
vited to partake of his hospitality. On 
the divan, to his left, were some half- 
dozen persons, Beys and men of distinc- 
tion, who, awed by the mighty presence 
into which they had been ushered, main- 
tained an abject and respectful silence. 
The other one was occupied by our 
party, who seemed little at their ease, 
plainly indicating that the situation was 
to them a new one. Some had their 
hats off, and others were most awkward- 
ly attempting to retain a squatting post- 
ure on the cushions; while one or two, 
seeing that they could not so sudden- 
ly accommodate themselves to Orient- 
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al customs, had resumed a natural posi- 
tion. 

Immediately upon seating ourselves, 
the Grand Mufti waved his hand and 
made a signal to a couple of Nubian 
slaves, who stood with folded arms, ready 
to execute his bidding. They instantly 
vanished, much to the consternation of 
a young lad of our number, who imag- 
ined that my thoughtlessness in bringing 
a lady into the apartment was to result in 
a general massacre. His fears were not 
much abated by the observation of one 
of the gentlemen—an English noble- 
man, I believe—who asserted that the 
slaves had gone for two polished cime- 
ters, with which they intended to cut off 
our heads, and afterward serve them up, 
dressed with parsley, to appease the an- 
ger of our host. His agony was soon 
over; for on their return, instead of 
cimeters, the Nubians brought silver 
cups of the size and consistency of an 
egg-shell, containing the most delicious 
draught of Mocha coffee that it has ever 
been my good fortune to enjoy. Having 
removed the cups, the attendants now 
presented us with long pipes, known as 
chibougues, the bowl of which, resting 
on the floor, was filled with aromatic 
Latakia tobacco, the perfumed smoke of 
which ran to our lips through stems of 
jasmine-wood, richly studded with gems, 
and ornamented with filigree-work. 

Our English friend—perhaps embold- 
ened by the manner in which we had 
been received —exchanged his divan for 
that occupied by the Mufti, and endeav- 
ored to open a conversation with him, 
addressing him in French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and English; to all of which inter- 
rogations our host merely replied by a 
negative shake of the head, maintaining 
the utmost dignity, and hardly seeming 
to recognize the fact that the audacious 
Frank had encroached upon the limits 
of sanctity that surrounded his person. 
After an animated conversation, in which 
the Englishthan had spoken in as many 
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tongues as he could command, besides 
having invented several dialects for the 
occasion, without eliciting the least ar- 
ticulate sound from the stolid Turk, we 
arose to go, much to the joy of our in- 
terpreter, who, during our visit, had been 
in great fear lest something uncalled-for 
should occur. 

Etiquette demanding a recognition of 
the favor that had been conferred upon 
us, our voluble English friend composed 
an address, which was translated by our 
guide, shorn, it is to be hoped, of the 
lofty flighis of rhetoric and the eccentric 
combination of adjectives that character- 
ized the production of our spokesman. 
Then, having made our sa/éms to the 
green turban, we withdrew to the open 
air. 

Our interpreter there informed us that 
we had been in the presence of the Grand 
Mufti, the chief ecclesiastic of Egypt, 
who heads the procession of pilgrims, 
both on the journey to and from Mecca, 
and who, on the return, makes his en- 
trance into the city by riding on horse- 
back over the prostrate bodies of fanat- 
ical believers. Shortly before our visit, 
he is said to have been very hostile to 
Christians, and had assisted in persecut- 
ing them in every manner; but recently, 
perhaps for political and state reasons, 
he had changed his policy, and had be- 
come quite tolerant—so much so as to 
admit us under the shelter of his roof: 
the first instance of Franks being so 
highly favored. 

When, reaching my apartment in the 
hotel, I looked out upon the silent square 
of the Esbekiyeh, and saw the pale light 
of the new moon shining through the 
branches of the palm-trees that border 
the Nile, lighting the tall minarets and 
white buildings with a ghastly glare, and 
resting upon the solid tops of the Pyra- 
mids, which, although miles away, stood 
out boldly against the horizon—and re- 
called the strange scenes of the night— 
I felt almost transported to the days of 
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Haroun al Raschid, and would scarce- 
ly have been surprised by the apparition 
of an enchanted horseman flying from 
Gizeh, and circling over the sleeping city 
of Cairo. Even in my dreams these 
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scenes haunted me; and my slumbering 
fancies were a confused mass of green 
turbans, Mocha coffee, Nubian slaves, 
twanging bowstrings, and garrulous En- 
glishmen. 
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position of District School-master 
at Jamestown. Peter and myself had 
long been co-miners on the river. But, 
one day, Peter was made a Member of 
the Legislature; and so, when, in the 
fall, he left Swett’s Bar for Sacramento, 
he gave away his claim, his cabin, his 
blankets, and his mining tools, to his 
poorer constituency; and in the spring, 
when he returned, he had in his pocket 
$10 in cash, and on his back a blue coat 
with brass buttons: which was all he did 
bring back from that winter’s legislative 
campaign at Sacramento. Yet he main- 
tained that it was the star- winter of his 
California career. Peter was too good 
a man for our little society at the Bar to 
lose; and so, merely to keep him there, 
he was hired on the Menken Claim, at 
$4 per day. But Peter’s experience at 
Sacramento had imbued him with a taste 
for official life. He wandered off to 
Jamestown, and there became a News- 
agent. Only one thing was lacking to 
him: that was myself. Separated, we 
pined for each other. We had been the 
David and Jonathan of the Tuolumne: 
wherever Peter went, there I was sure 
to go; Peter rested in me, and I in Pe- 
ter. Finally, he wrote me thus: 


| ptr advised me to apply for the 


“You had better quit the claim. Come up here. 
Ican get you a situation as teacher of the district- 
school. There’s not much to do, except to teach the 
children their letters and the multiplication - table. 
Of course, you must be a little more decorous than at 
Swett’s bar, There's a very clever set of boys here. 

“ Pere.” 


I' went. The rust of ten years had 


accumulated on my learning; so I hunt- 
ed up grammars, geographies, and arith- 
metics, and crammed for the coming ex- 
amination by the Jamestown Board of 
School Trustees. The terrible day came, 
and in an upper room I was ushered into 
their presence. The Board was com- 
posed of K——, a saloon-keeper, the 
camp blacksmith, and Doctor D——. 
I felt strong in geography, but weak in 
arithmetic, especially fractions. 

The saloon-keeper and the blacksmith 
delegated the entire work of examination 
to Doctor D——. He was an impos- 
ing man, and he glared at me through 
a fiercely scientific pair of spectacles. 
I felt that my time had come. The trio 
sat around a table, and on it there lay 
one book—a blue-covered, thin, slabby 
sort of book. It looked like a primer. 
It was one. Doctor D—— took up this 
volume, opened it, peered into it through 
those scientific spectacles with an air of 
fierce profundity, glared over its top at 
me as if, already, he had mentally stew- 
ed me down to a cipher, and exclaimed, 
in a monotonous voice, “Spell ‘Cat.’” 
I obeyed: “C-a-t.” “Spell ‘Dog.’” I 
spelled: “D-o-g.” “Spell ‘Rat.’” 
“R-a-t.” “I beg your pardon, Doctor 
D—,” said I; “but I believe I am 
competent to spell words of one sylla- 
ble.” ‘Spell ‘Man,’” said the Doctor, 
in the same dreary monotone. “M-a-n.” 
“Spell ‘Can.’” “C-a-n.” And in this 
way he exercised me for fifteen minutes 
in words of one syllable, then shut the 
book, threw it on the table, and said: 
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“Young man, you'll do to teach our 
school. I pity you from the bottom of 
my heart. For my part, I wouldn’t teach 
a district - school for $5,000 per month. 
Come, take a drink.” 

The truth was, the three Trustees 
were a part and parcel of the “clever 
boys” spoken of by Pete. Doctor D—— 
was the predominant, incarnate spirit of 
mischief, resident in the camp. Life 
with him was a huge and continual prac- 
tical joke. The chief end of man was 
to extract all the fun possible out of 
every thing. There seemed nothing se- 
rious in Jamestown. Even the funer- 
als terminated in a general scuttling, 
racing, scrambling, and upsetting of bug- 
gies on the return-trip from the grave- 


The school-house was the church. 
My scholars sat in the pews; I govern- 
ed from the pulpit. Sixty children daily 
rendezvoused at that church, half of them 
being under six years of age. I found 


myself in reality a sort of pedagogical 


dry-nurse for Jamestown. The little 
church was very hot in summer. I real- 
ized for the first time the trials of moth- 
ers with large families of children. The 
youngest of my flock were sometimes 
taken sick, being overcome by the heat 
and the confinement. I found it neces- 
sary to keep a small stock of medicine 
on hand for their use. Indeed, there 
came to me great and novel trials and 
experiences. This occupation not only 
brushed up anew my arithmetical, gram- 
matical, and geographical knowledge, but 
forcibly inducted me into a perception 
of all the complaints incident to child- 
hood. Sometimes, I sent sick children 
home in charge of the larger scholars. 
But they were generally returned ere the 
close of the day. The parents washed 
their hands of all mental or physical re- 
sponsibility in the matter until after four 
oelock P.M. 

This was before the days of system- 
atized school-teaching. The children 
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came to my University, bringing all 
sorts of text-books. There were Pike’s 
Arithmetics, with the introductory pages 


‘gone, Pike’s Arithmetics, commencing 


at vulgar fractions, Pike’s Arithmetics, 
which for forty years had with the Amer- 
ican immigrant been steadily moving 
westward, until at last over the Plains, 
they had entered California. There were 
maps and geographies, which had appar- 
ently sailed around Cape Hern, and bear- 
ing marks of usage on ship-board. Ev- 
ery pupil brought a different grammar. 
In this matter of text- books, especially 
grammars, my school became an educa- 
tional Tower of Babel. At last, I rose 
equal to the emergency. I captured all 
the grammars, stacked them in a pile, 
hid them away, and taught the science 
orally. 

Several parents in Jamestown were 
ambitious, and particular as to the ed- 
ucation of their sons. One wished his 
boy taught Latin; another, in the math- 
ematical education of his oldest olive- 
branch, wished vulgar fractions ignored 
entirely: “Cos we don’t make any use 
of ’em in business, now, you know,” said 
he; “when we make change, any thing 
that’s over half a cent goes for a cent, 
and any thing under we don’t make any 
account of it at all. But I want him 
grounded well in tare-and -tret.” 

I said nothing in reply to the paternal 
request, although I opined that mathe- 
matically the father was “grounded” 
and stranded long before arriving at tare- 
and-tret. However, the son was nurtur- 
ed arithmetically without fractions, and 
still lives. They sent me also a boy 
who stammered, with orders to cure 
him. I sent word back by his brother, 
who did not stammer, that the remedy- 
ing of lingual defects did not as yet come 
within the province of a common-school 
teacher’s vocation. The parents were 
indignant. They sent me Mexican chil- 
dren guileless of any knowledge in the 
English tongue. There was work enough 
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daily laid out for me in that hot, little 
church to have kept busily employed the 
whole faculty of Yale College. 


Sturdy, muscular, fast-growing boys,: 


the sons of ranchers, would drop in two 
days in the week to be educated. The 
importance of regularity in attendance 
did not seem to be realized at James- 
town. Two days in the week will not 
tone down a farmer’s boy to the repose 
necessary for the school-room. They 
were restless: their nerves overflowed 
with rough vitality — vitality of that sort 
which comes into play in the fields, be- 
hind the plow, on the mustang chasing 
cattle, or on the driver’s seat. In school, 
they could not keep quiet: they turned, 
and twisted restlessly on their seats; 
they plowed their grimy hands into their 
copy-books; they upset ink, and invol- 
untarily rubbed it on and in their faces ; 
they twisted their limbs in snake -like 
contortions about their desk-legs ; when 


writing, their tongues protruded from 
their mouths, and followed the curve of 
every letter with involuntary and pain- 
ful effort; in class, they stood first on 
one leg, then on the other, and trod on 


toes, and fell over each other. They 
were prolific in spit-balls; they infected 
the whole school with their atmosphere 
of restlessness, aad generally capped 
the climax of their unrest by bringing a 
bull-terrier to school with them. 

The very common dog constituted an- 
other great annoyance. Dogs, my pu- 
pils would bring with’ them to school. 
Dogs of high and low degree, curs, 
mastiffs, Newfoundlands, and terriers 
swarmed on the outside of the Univer- 
sity, and at every opportunity sneaked 
in to lay themselves lovingly under their 
masters’ desks. To drive them out in- 
volved disturbance and confusion, for 
the brutes took the longest route pos- 
sible to the door, scuttling around under 
the desks, and receiving gratuitous kicks 
from hostile boys, while my harassed, 
pedagogical soul anathematized Noah 
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for ever having allowed the chosen ¢a- 
nine pair to enter the Ark. 

There was one little girl, five years of 
age. I could never teach that child the 
alphabet. Four times a day did I agon- 
ize with her through the twenty-six 
signs. At the expiration of eighteen 
months, she could not, be relied upon 
for a single letter after A. Her parents 
of course were not satisfied, and held 
her up to the community as a bright and 
shining example of the school - master’s 
inefficiency. Her eyes were bright, black, 
and bead-like; and in my daily alpha- 
betical wrestlings with her, they looked 
at me as if innocently wondering what I 
was taking all that trouble for. That 
child will never realize the pain and anx- 
iety she cost me. After two years’ labor 
at the Jamestown Institute, I left her 
uncertain as to the identity of B. I left 
her, a legacy of infantile stupidity, to 
my successor. She was ever willing to 
be taught. She ever came dutifully to 
my call. That proved the most dis- 
couraging feature of the case. Her 
stolid docility exasperated me. Month 
after month did she repeat those twenty- 
six letters after me, as if it were a labor 
of love. She liked it. Once in a great 
while, she went through the whole cor- 
rectly. A load would be lifted from me. 
I would not test her again that day. I 
rejoiced in the thought that, for twenty- 
four hours at least, she was alphabet- 
ically perfect. Alas! invariably the next 
morning the fogs had gathered over her 
little brain, and she gave out at D. 

My geography classes became won- 
derfully proficient. Owing to the geo- 
graphical drill and discipline, my chil- 
dren would stand before the large out- 
line-charts of the world, and correctly 
name thereon all the continents, oceans, 
seas, lakes, rivers, islands, capes, sounds, 
bays, the countries and their capitals, 
the zones and their characteristics of 
climate. Visitors, who came occasion- 
ally and witnessed these exercises, re- 
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tired humiliated at their own geograph- 
ical ignorance. Yet it was a sham. 
Most of those children had no very clear 
idea of what the map meant. They 
were liable, at times, to define an island 
as “a body of land surrounded by land.” 
Before visitors, I always trembled at the 
possible terminations of such definitions. 
How could it be otherwise? They had 
been born and brought up in an inland 
country. The miners’ reservoirs were 
the largest bodies of water they had any 
knowledge of. I could not lead my fiock 
to one of these and say, “ My children, 
behold on a small scale the mighty 
ocean!” The thing was too small, too 
muddy, and there was no surge. So, ge- 
ographically, I was obliged to be content 
with imparting to my flock much shadow 
instead of substance. 

It was even so, if not more so, in 
grammar. After months of drilling, I 
produced a grammar-class able to define 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, and all other 
parts of speech; able to repeat all the 
required rules; able to parse fluently. 
This grammatical battalion was exhibit- 
ed before parental visitors, who retired 
awe-struck at their children’s learning, 
and ashamed of their own ignorance. 
This was another sham. The whole 
exercise was mainly due to a parrot-like 
proficiency of memory. When the drill 
was neglected for a week, the whole bat- 
talion showed signs of retrograding into 
grammatical darkness. It was my pa- 
tience and perseverance that kept them 
bolstered up in the upper regions of 
grammatical light. I was to them what, 
in civilization, the superior race is to the 
inferior. One originates, the other cop- 
ies ; one leads, the other follows. Snuff 
out the Caucasian, and in a generation 
those who borrow from him, those who 
shine by his reflected light, will go back 
to their native barbarism. When my 
pedagogical candle was snuffed out at 
Jamestown, all the lesser grammatical 
lights went out with it. 
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My young-lady scholars proved great 
trials. They entered society early in 
Jamestown. At fifteen, they were ac- 
knowledged feminine powers in the com- 
munity, attending balls and parties, be- 
ing whirled about on the dusty roads of 
Tuolumne in dusty buggies, and hav- 
ing received more or less offers of 
marriage from miners, old and young. 
These were difficult subjects to disci- 
pline. They wete disposed to laugh to 
scorn the control of any single man— 
even a school-master. I was then a 
young man, a single man, and a school- 
master. There were different methods 
for reducing to subjection a refractory 
boy of fifteen or sixteen, but all such 
doors were closed with a mischievous 
girl of that age, already perhaps a reign- 
ing belle, with half a score of pistoled 
and bewie-knifed admirers ready and 
glad to resent any fancied indignity put 
upon her. I did not like to have these 
elderly young women come to my school. 
The chivalry of Jamestown were always 
congregated about the nearest saloon- 
door when the University was dismiss- 
ed, to see the bevy of beauty pass on 
their way home. The feminine element 
was still scarce in the mines, and the 
growth of the native stock was watched 
with eager interest. Most of my young 
ladies were snapped up in the jaws of 
matrimony at sixteen. I saw them so 
depart without a murmur. Indeed, I 
was rather glad than otherwise, know- 
ing that at last they had a master. 

As Peter had said, there was a very 
clever set of boys in Jamestown. They 
were from all portions of the Union. 
They owned quartz-ledges which were 
laying for buyers; they had held of- 
fice or intended to. Just then, they had 
nothing in particular to do, and they did 
it. That was twelve years ago, before 
the golden dreams of California had set- 
tled into the stern realities of the pres- 
ent. These clever fellows soon found 
me out. I was congenial; teaching 
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school was an exhausting, devitalizing 
occupation; after fcur o’clock, I felt 
withered in nerve and muscle. The 
school-teacher’s brain does double duty: 
it must, at the same time, govern and 
teach; it must keep one eye open to 
check a dozen small mutinies, liable at 
any time to break out. The moment 
your back is turned, you feel that the 
juvenile chiefs of rebellion are ferment- 
ing mischief. This strain, for six hours 
daily, frets and tires, and the teacher 
needs rest. The clever boys welcomed 
me, and gave me rest. 

The “Owls” were a midnight society 
of Jamestown, composed of these clever 
fellows. They dressed in black gowns, 
cowls, and hoods with white crosses on 
the back. Doctor D—— was at their 
head. I became an active member. 


The “Owls” turned night into day; 
and indeed the soft, balmy air of mid- 
night, in the foot-hills, is far preferable to 


the hot breath of high-noon. Too often 
I sought my pedagogical couch, warn- 
ed by the morning streaks of dawn; and 
heavy settled the somniferous weights 
on my eyelids during the long afternoon 
school-session, while Billy Smith halt- 
ed, stuttered, and stammered through 
his reading-lesson. His voice, to my 
sleepy ears, at times merged into the 
buzz and rustle of the school- room, and 
then I would pinch myself, and walk 
about the hot University to keep awake. 
In the dead of night, the “Owls” —ev- 
ery grocery and saloon being closed in 
town—would enter my room, and seat 
themselves silently and impressively in 
the centre of the apartment. In one cor- 
ner were two bushel -baskets full of old 
books and papers pertaining to the Sher- 
iff’s office, during its occupancy by Jim 
S—. Jim S— was an “Owl.” These 
baskets would be solemnly dragged into 
the centre of the circle, their contents 
poured on the floor, and the “Owls,” as 
they informed me (a spectator to these 
proceedings, lying on my bed in the cor- 
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ner), would commence examining the ac- 
counts of the county for the fiscal year; 
and then deliberate among themselves 
as to the propriety of removing me, bed 
and all, to the piazza, while they should 
confer concerning some intensely pri- 
vate and important county matters. It 
was funny, and pleasant. I liked it. 
But among the more quiet and sober 
people of Jamestown, it became at length 
rumored that a noise, as of revelry by 
night, was too often heard proceeding 
from the school-master’s room; which 
was caused mainly, I suppose, by the 
arguings and special pleadings in the 
great divorce-suit brought by Tom Scott, 
a Virginian, against Tom McDonald, 
a Bowery butcher - boy, and which case, 
for three consecutive nights, was tried 
at my chambers, before Judge H . 
Tom at length recovered $10,000 alimo- 
ny, just before the hour that he should 
open his shop, and slice steaks for the 
early breakfasters of Jamestown. 

One day Ah San, a gifted Mongolian 
cook, came to me with a note from Bob 
G——,, then living at Swett’s Lar, stat- 
ing that in Ah Sam’s case, as in all 
other cases, the course of true love had 
not run smoothly ; that Ah Sam loved a 
maiden countrywoman at Chinese Camp; 
that this countrywoman had been forci- 
bly torn from him by villains, and was 
supposed to be in durance at James- 
town. Would I help Ah Sam recover 
his stolen bride? I would. The “Owls” 
were summoned together. It was one 
function of this association to see that jus- 
tice was done, though the heavens tum- 
bled. I stated, also, the case to Lawyer 
C——-; and he, without my knowledge, 
contracted with Ah Sam to restore him 
his missing bride for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver. We hunted half the night through 
the Chinese quarter, and found the maid- 
en stowed away ina hen-coop. We res- 
cued her, bore her to Lawyer C——’s 
office, locked her in, and went in quest 
of the groom. He was at last found, 
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stupefied with opium, and indisposed 
just then for matrimony. But Lawyer 
C—— was an ornament to his profes- 
sion: he was full of fire and energy; he 
had predestinated that couple to be mar- 
ried that night. Ah Sam was borne to 
his bride at two o’clock in the morning. 
Wherever a candle could find foothold 
in Lawyer C——’s office, one was placed 
and lighted. The ceremony was per- 
formed, as the Oriental couple were in- 
formed, in the American fashion: the 
“Owls” in full regalia, and headed by 
two Virginia fiddlers—to whom drawing 
the bow came as natural as drawing a 
bead on a buck—marched around the 
couple several hundred times, marched 
them all over Jamestown, to all the airs 
that ever were fiddled on American soil; 
and finally they were legally united by 
the Justice of the Peace, and the cere- 
mony terminated in a wrangle between 
the Lawyer and the Justice in the matter 
of fees; C—— paying the expenses of 


the ceremony, as he had contracted to 
find, deliver, and marry the bride to Ah 
Sam for the round sum of $3o. 

Any one may see from this sketch the 
difficulties attendant on a pedagogical 
career at that time in Jamestown. I 
could not afford to lose my share of par- 


ticipation in these stirring scenes. Yet 
it was hard to carry such a load, and at 
the same time train the young idea to 
shoot. The soberer people frowned, and 
said that the school- master should con- 
duct himself with more decorum, even 
if it were in California. 

The office of the teacher is a noble 
one, and the recital of any juvenile brain- 
grinder’s story should be given free from 
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these follies. But for Jamestown and a 
Jamestown school- master, this is quite 
impossible. For the hot, little church 
was only two hundred yards from the 
Bella Union Saloon, and the school, the 
school-master, the “Owls” (many of the 
“Owls” having owlets under my tuition), 
pistols, knives, fun, and fights were at 
that time so mixed up that it is impossi- 
ble to extricate them separately from 
the tangled web of my recollection. I 
surged through this sea of pedagogical 
troubles for two years. I could have 
held the post longer. The “ Owis” con- 
trolled the election for School Trustees, 
and always in my time appointed “ Owls” 
for such positions, who of course saw 
that none other than an “Owl” became 
school- master. But I felt my health 
giving way under the strain. 

And poor Peter went away. He went 
the long, invisible journey, and there 
were many serious days in Jamestown. 
He was kind, gentle, easy, and droll; 
and in the bitterest period of the Rebell- 
ion, when Jamestown was angrily fer- 
menting and working with its opposed 
Northern and Southern cliques, Peter’s 
News - office became the neutral ground 
for either party. The tender spot in the 
hearts of that wild, reckless crew was 
touched, and all were mourners who saw 
Peter laid away in a grave dug in the 
rock of the red hill-side. For eight 
years the grass over it has grown and 
withered ; the hillock is sunken and al- 
most effaced; there is no carved stone;— 
but in one heart there is a green spot, 
ever sacred, ever fresh; there, the ten- 
der buds of recollection and association 
often blossom for my old partner, Pete. 
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TELLING A SECRET. 


While I was happy with the spring, 
For whose fresh charms I ever long, 

Two merry maids refused to sing, 
Though I had begged a song. 


They told me that the well was dry, 
And brought the bucket, with a look 

That seemed to question whether I 
Would fill it at the brook. 


I cried, ‘*No water in the well? 

You can not mean the half you say!” 
They had a secret they would tell, 

And I was in the way. 


The sod was spongy in the walk, 
A shower was scarcely over yet, 

While in a half-shut hollyhock 
The bees began to fret. 


I sought the waters with delight ; 

The wild birds’ secret haunt I knew; 
The killdeer rose in nervous flight, 

And whistled as she flew. 


The plowmen turned the mellow mold; 
I breathed a breath of sassafras ; 

And as I strolled, the cricket told 
Long stories in the grass. 


The doves sat in the oak -tree tops; 
The agile hares began to run; 

Two snakes sailed swiftly from the copse, 
With brown heads in the sun. 


About me, grouped in small platoons, 
The dandelions seemed to stare, 

While, now and then, their light balloons 
Swam off upon the air. 


I heard a gush of golden trills. 
The maids were mocking my delay ; 
Down through the green seams of the hills 
An echo swooned away. 


I saw two faces at the door; 
I knew the solemn truth was out: 
For one was merrier than before, 
And one began to pout. 
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I said, ‘“‘O Love! how blind you are, 
And rude, to treat a lover so! 

You know the brook is rather far, 
The well is not so low!” 


The swallows swung from roof to gate, 
And swung as they were mad with glee; 

A plaintive lark cried, ‘*Wait, O wait!”’ 
An owl said, “Stay with me!”’ 


I answered, ‘‘ Nay, but in a year 

My marriage-eaves will shield your nest. 
Then two of us will not be here: — 

Now, need I tell the rest?”’ 
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OR many years a visit to the East- 

ern States had been contemplated 
by Joe and myself, but something always 
prevented. This something had as many 
phases as a kaleidoscope: Firstly, it was 
deferred because stocks were rising, and 
Joe did not wish to lose such an oppor- 
tunity for favorable investment; second- 
ly, stocks were down, and we could not 
afford unnecessary expenditure; then 
Howard, our one ewe-lamb, had a suc- 
cession of infantile diseases, which threat- 
ened, from one season to another, to ter- 
minate his existence; for scarcely did 
this fretful sufferer recover from measles, 
before whooping-cough fed on his al- 
ready damaged constitution, and there 
seemed no escape for this animated tar- 
get of juvenile ailments until he had ex- 
hausted the entire category. So between 
Howard’s illnesses and Joe’s specula- 
tions, fortunate and unfortunate, we pass- 
ed the greater portion of the first decade 
of our married life, without accomplish- 
ing our cherished plan of visiting our 
Eastern friends. But the advent of the 
railroad renewed the ardent desire ; and 
we agitated the subject more frequently, 
until at last we were to test the sincerity 
of the oft-repeated invitation to “come 
for a good, long visit; we do so long to 


see that darling boy,” etc., etc. So after 
renting our pleasant house, furnished, to 
a satisfactory tenant, for an indefinite 
period, we started, one charming Sep- 
tember morning, via Western Pacific 
Railroad, for New York, which was just 


ten years older and greater than when 


we left it. The trip was attended by 
no particular incident —no hair-breadth 
escapes —only the delightful experience 
of hundreds who have luxuriated in Pal- 
ace-cars : strangers to fatigue, and feeling 
as fresh upon reaching the terminus, as 
if we had but made the few hours’ excur- 
sion from San Francisco to Sacramento. 

For weeks after our arrival we were 
féted and feasted at dinners and tea- 
drinkings, family reunions, and social 
gatherings; we visited every place of 
note, and were surfeited with attentive 
hospitality, until Joe declared he was 
heartily tired of it all, and longed for a 
quiet home of his own. At this period 
amateur farming was the prevailing ma- 
nia, and Joe had an attack in its most 
aggravated form. The only cure is ex- 
perience. He descanted daily upon the 
charms of a winter in the country, espe- 
cially the sleighing: the attractions were 
visible, tangible ; detractions, there were 
none. 
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“Think,” said mia cara sposa, “of 
the sleighing, the poultry, the fresh eggs, 
the delicious cream, the beauties of a 
landscape dressed in its pure mantle of 
snow, the fireside enjoyment of nuts and 
apples, and every thing in such contrast 
to our San Francisco winters!” 

The picture was always painted in 
such glowing colors, that any argument 
antagonistic to the fulfillment of the pet 
project was silenced by the declaration, 
that he would advertise immediately for 
a small farm, well stocked, and a com- 
petent assistant. I think every county 
in the State had just the farm we want- 
ed; and the letters Joe received in an- 
swer to the advertisement equaled in 
number the correspondence of Mrs. Jel- 
lyby on the subject of the Borrioboola- 
Gha Mission. To select from the many 


eligible situations presented; to reduce 
the hundred answers to a unit; to make 
an unerring selection, consumed weeks 


instead of days. The model farms we 
inspected, the disappointments we en- 
countered, the fatigue we endured, in 
pursuit of this hobby—are they not all 
chronicled in memory forever? 

But the paragon was found, approved, 
and taken. The house had been remod- 
eled, save the kitchen, into the cocked- 
hat style of architecture called Gothic; 
there was the required gravel-walk, lawn, 
croquet-ground, garden; and all the ap- 
pointments of a modern country summer 
residence. The owner was as equally 
desirous to go to the city for winter gay- 
eties, as we were to leave them for the 
novelties of rural life. Mac and his wife 
being well recommended by both master 
and mistress, we consummated a bargain 
on the spot; and they proved as fine 
specimens of the Emerald Isle as ever 
cried “Erin go bragh!” Mac under- 
stood the management of all out-door 
work, which certainly was beyond Joe’s 
experience ; and as for Ann— 


“She could brew ; 
She could bake ; 
She could make a johnny-cake.” 
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Indeed, as she could do any thing and 
every thing, I looked forward to a sea- 
son of unalloyed freedom from care and 
vexation, and was only too glad to yield 
the household engineering into her skill- 
ful hands. 

Early in November the flitting com- 
menced, and we were soon pleasantly 
domesticated in our new home. The 
winter set in unusually early: the first 
snow-storm came on Thanksgiving night, 
and fell steadily, noiselessly, many hours. 
The trees and shrubbery seemed laden 
with powdered sugar; so light and spark- 
ling was the beautiful snow. Directly 
after breakfast, Joe and Mac began the 
operation of shoveling paths: this occu- 
pied till dinner-time. Even Howard 
caught the spirit of manual labor, and 
exercised a small shovel ; but soon came 
in with rosy cheeks, and aching hands 
and feet, saying, “I’se so cold, and all 
my ears friz but one!” Toward night 
the wind arose, and the following morn- 
ing found master and man again clearing 
the paths, filled during the night by the 
drifted snow. 

The weeks passed slowly along, when 
one day a man from the village stopped 
to rest and warm himself, and have a 
chat with Mac: he exhibited with par- 
donable pride, a string of fish, caught in 
the stream a mile or so distant — the re- 
sult of an hour’s labor. Joe thought 
this must be rare sport, besides an agree- 
able variety to the amusement of clear- 
ing away snow, although he would not 
acknowledge the monotony of his em- 
ployment; so upon a day when the snow 
did no? fall, he and Mac started on their 
fishing-excursion. To have seen Joe ac- 
coutered in heavy overcoat, high top- 
boots, fur-cap, tippet, and muffler, one 
would have thought him bound for the 
arctic regions; and he presented rather 
a ludicrous appearance, as he and the 
“competent assistant” trudged down the 
road, with fishing-rods, basket, and a 
pickaxe for cutting a hole in the ice. 
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Not having been a participator in the 
piscatorial expedition, I can only give 
Joe’s version of their exploits, which he 
narrated in the evening: 

“Well, we were half-way there, when 
Mac declared he had left the bait on the 
kitchen table; but a countryman of his 
had a cottage near the stream, he said, 
and we could easily procure it there; 
yet when we reached the place the house 
was shut up, and no one at home. We 
were in a quandary, you may imagine; 
to turn back, and come home would only 
subject me to your ridicule, when, as 
good luck would have it, in searching 
his pockets for a match, Mac found the 
missing bait. When we arrived at the 


brook, I used the pickaxe till I grew 
tired, and Mac then labored for dear 
life 9 

“ And the fish!” said I. 

“And the fish,” said Joseph—‘“‘con- 
found your joking—and cut so deep 
down, that he gradually grew less and 


less visible, until I feared I should lose 
him altogether. The pickaxe came up 
regularly in the air, so I knew he still 
lived; but after cutting three or four feet 
of solid ice, and finding neither water 
nor fish, I proposed an adjournment, to 
Mac’s unspeakable joy. Had it not been 
for an unlimited supply of cigars, the end 
of my nose would certainly have been 
frozen. And next time I try my luck at 
fishing, it will be in summer.” 

One Sunday, Mac and his wife re- 
quested leave of absence to visit a rela- 
tive residing several miles from us ; and 
soon after dinner they started, leaving 
the family trio in undisputed possession. 
When Joe came in from the barn at 
nightfall, he reported it snowing. It 
was a pleasure, as well as occupation, to 
prepare our cozy little supper; and an- 
ticipating the return of the handmaiden, 
I piled the dishes we used in the sink. 
After Howard had retired to his solitary 
crib, Joe thought we might taste the re- 
ward of other people’s labor; and light- 
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ing a tallow candle, and taking a basket, 
descended to the cellar for the fruit and 
nuts. I could hear him fumbling among 
the barrels, and finally ascend the stairs; 
when near the upper step, I heard an 
exclamation (zof pious), and the bump- 
bump of the apples and nuts as they re- 
turned to the cellar. Joe came into the 
dining-room, with an empty basket and 
an extinguished candle. The wind had 
blown out the light, as he came up the 
stairs, and while he tripped in the dark, 
he had upset the basket, and a project- 
ing beam had given the poor farmer a 
black eye. Instead of cracking nuts and 
feasting on apples, we spent the next 
half-hour in attempting to relieve the 
pain and reduce the swelling of the suf- 
fering organ. Meanwhile the fire had 
gone out, to our sorrow; and as our 
bedroom could only be heated by a reg- 
ister from the stove, retirement from the 
scene of cold and disaster was our only 
alternative. 

The next morning, Mac and Ann not 
having made their appearance, Joe sug- 
gested that I should remain ensconced 
beneath the warm blankets until he had 
constructed the fires. It was still snow- 
ing, and the morning was bitterly cold; 
the water was frozen solid in the pitcher, 
and ablutions could only be performed 
below-stairs. Joe donned his overcoat, 
tied his fur-cap under the chin, and, put- 
ting on a pair of buckskin-gloves, was 
ready for action. I was aroused from a 
semi-somnolent condition by a suffocat- 
ing realization that the house was on 
fire, for the room was blue with smoke. 
I thought only of escape; and seizing 
Howard, rushed down-stairs barefooted, 
to ascertain what had become of Joe, 
and to learn the cause of the supposed 
conflagration. The picture he present- 
ed is photographed indelibly on my mem- 
ory. He was on his knees before the 
kitchen stove, blowing the smoldering 
paper and shavings, the smoke puffing 
into his face and filling the room, while 
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his unsuccessful efforts in dining-room 
and kitchen had aroused his wrath fully. 

That there was no draught, was self- 
evident; that there existed a cause for 
it, was also an axiom; and immediate 
investigation and removal of the ob- 
struction were imperative. Upon open- 
ing the kitchen door, a bank of snow 
fell in; there was nothing but a fire- 
shovel to send it out again; this being 
done, Joe discovered that the chimney- 
tops were covered with snow. The lad- 
der was found in the wood-shed; also, 
a spade; and with this latter implement 
he mounted to the roof, and began push- 
ing the mass down the chimney, when, 
with a terrible thud, the fireboard gave 
way, from the pressure of snow which 
filled up the fireplace. In the meantime 
I had dressed Howard and myself—a 
feat not easily accomplished in my half- 
congealed state. There was not a drop 
of water in the house that was not frozen; 
and until fires were made, it were use- 
less to attempt even a “rinse,” as Sam 
Weller said. Joe declares he carried 
seven bushels of snow from that kitchen 
on that eventful morning; but I think 
his statement somewhat exaggerated. 
Finally, the fires were built, and we be- 
gan to turn our attention to breakfast. 
Seizing a pail, Joe waded through the 
deep snow to the pump for water; but 
not being familiar with the internal ma- 
chinery, he pulled the chain the wrong 
way, and it snapped short! Now the 
only resource was the old-fashioned well, 
across the road, used for supplying the 
cattle. The wind blew with all the fury 
of a north-easter, and seemed a blast 
direct “from Greenland’s icy mount- 
ains;” and when this amateur farmer 
returned with the water, he was “scud- 
ding under bare poles.” “Why, where’s 
your fur-cap, Joe?” “Down the well,” 
was the laconic answer; and sure enough, 
the ear-tabs having become untied, the 
playful gust had added a foreign sub- 
stance to the watery element. 
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By this time Howard was crying lust- 
ily with the cold; and thinking to warm 
him by activity, I sent him to the cellar 
for eggs. He slipped, at the first step, 
on one of the apples upset the night pre- 
vious, and went down to the cellar-floor, 
with evolutions that would have aston- 
ished a gymnast, and with a jar that led 
us to suppose he had broken every bone 
in his body! To go after him, pick him 
up, and bring the unconscious child to 
the dining-room, was the work of a 
moment. Application of hartshorn and 
camphor partially restéred him to his 
senses ; but, from his screaming so loud- 
ly when touched, we knew surgical aid 
was necessary. The nearest surgeon 
resided in the village, three miles dis- 
tant; but with numbed hands and ach- 
ing feet, Joe went hastily to the stable, 
using Mac’s old cap as substitute for the 
one lost; sinking to his knees in the un- 
shoveled path, he harnessed a horse, and 
got the sleigh from the shed with mar- 
velous rapidity. Breakfastless and half 
frozen, he started for the medical prac- 
titioner, of whose skill we were ignorant, 
having been in a state of rude health 
since our exodus from the city. 

Every thing was forgotten in maternal 
anxiety for Howard. Unaware of the 
extent of his injuries, I dared not move 
him from the lounge, where he lay with 
ghastly pallor, faint from pain; and oh! 
the time seemed interminable before the 
return of his father, accompanied by the 
surgeon. Examination revealed a bro- 
ken arm, and fractured collar - bone—as 
if one was not enough, without the in- 
fliction of the other! The screams of 
agony while Howard underwent the tort- 
ure of bone-setting were heart-rending ; 
but the gentle and firm manipulation of 
the skillful operator, and his kind, as- 
suring words, soothed the frightened 
boy, and he soon slept from exhaustion. 

It was during our hurriedly prepared 
breakfast, that the truth flashed upon 
Joe that the cow had not been milked, 
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nor the fowls fed; neither had “his ox, 
nor his ass, nor any thing that is his” 
been attended to. By this time it was 
high- noon, and the pigs were squealing 
with a vociferation sufficient to arouse 
the Seven Sleepers. The snow-storm 
was over, and the sun came out once 
more, full and clear. The cattle had 
their daily wants supplied, and we quiet- 
ly and patiently awaited the return of 
Mac and his wife. 

Toward nightfall the tinkling of sleigh- 
bells announced their welcome arrival. 
They had been storm-stayed, as we con- 
jectured. Their grief at the fearful acci- 
dent which had befallen Howard was ex- 
pressed in the most tragical Hibernian 
manner; and soon, to our intense grat- 
ification, order was restored from the 
chaos we had unintentionally created 
during their absence. 

The weeks following the battalion of 
accidents passed tediously, and “drag- 
ged their slow length along;” our anx- 
iety and watchful care of Howard, ab- 
sorbing our entire interest, making us 
selfishly oblivious to the world beyond 
our own fireside. 

The snow fell with periodical precis- 
ion, and Joe and his co-laborer accom- 
plished their regular task of shoveling 
paths; but as the snow invariably drift- 
ed during the night, they had to renew 
the work the morning subsequent. One 
week was a history of the other; the 
kind and sympathizing neighbors certify- 
ing, for our benefit, that there had been 
no such winter since ’36—or some date 
beyond the powers of our memory to re- 
call. 

It was with joy inexpressible we hail- 
ed the letter that advised Joe’s immedi- 
ate return to San Francisco, business 
demanding not only his attention, but 
his presence; and the Ides of March 
found us repacking with astonishing 
alacrity. 

And what was the result of our exper- 
iment? We had more snow and sleigh- 
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ing than fall to most people during a 
natural term of existence; we were iso- 
lated by our folly from tested friendship 
and loving hearts; we were three miles 
from a post-office, and our papers and 
letters came spasmodically, half the time 
failing to reach us; and as for economy, 
it was a pleasant fiction. Every egg 
cost twenty-five cents, every chicken $2, 
owing to mismanagement. Our expen- 
ses, in comparison with those of previ- 
ous winters, were not only duplicated, 
but quadrupled ; the sum received from 
the agent for renting our house did not, 
after deducting commission, more than 
pay our “competent assistant” and the 
other exile from Erin; the winter being 
so unusually severe, we froze and thaw- 
ed all the season; we were ridiculed by 
our neighbors; we were pitied by our 
California friends—and pity is the most 
contemptible sort of sympathy; we ex- 
posed our ignorance every time the top- 
ic of farming was introduced; we ex- 
hausted a year’s income, and gained only 
—experience: Joe honestly confessing 
he knows more about stocks than farm- 
ing. The verdict of the initiated was, 
“Served them right; might have been 
contented with the goods the gods pro- 
vided, and remained here.” 

I can not express the intense satisfac- 
tion with which I once more mail my 
letters from San Francisco, perfectly re- 
signed to summer winds and showers of 
sand. I even treat the pestiferous flea 
with marked attention; but the winter— 
with “ye gentle rain,” the lovely flowers, 
the balmy atmosphere, not unfrequently 
leading one to think 


«There comes a day astray from Paradise,” 


and above all, the absence of snow— 
makes us perfectly contented with our 
Pacific home; and never, while I have 
force of will left to oppose such a propo- 
sition, will I consent to go East for the 
unqualified enjoyment of a winter in the 
country. 
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NO. 


HE most intolerable satire of any 

age were the life and writings of 
my lord Bacon. For two centuries and 
a half, to shield ourselves from the pow- 
er of this magnificent ridicule, we have 
sought to read it awrong and misinter- 
pret the unwelcome significance of its 
moral. This man Francis Bacon—the 
basest soul that ever disgraced its en- 
casing clay; who was not merely the 
“meanest of mankind,” but meaner than 
ali mankind — has affixed a lasting stig- 
ma upon all moral teaching by showing 
the moral poverty from which it may 
spring. While with one hand he tore 
the golden jewels from the neck of 
Beauty, or wrested the sweaty silver 
from the clutch of Toil, with the other 
he flung contemptuously among man- 
kind such priceless jewels of the heart 
and intellect as all antiquity had striven 
in vain to fashion. I can imagine this 
monster grinning grimly as he tossed 
his mental wealth among his betters, or 
pushed it toward them with his dainty 
foot, as if he said, “ Here, swine, fight 
for this garbage, struggle for these husks, 
and leave me undisturbed to plunder 
your granary of its garnered corn.” The 
man is an immortal gibe—an eternal 
sneer! Through him the Spirit of Mis- 
chief preaches his solemn sermon of 
good-will toward men, and the grave 
irony has proven too subtile for detection 
by the stupid many, too humiliating for 
confession by the discerning few. As 
the vulgar tricks of the modern fres#i- 
digitateur have belittled the miracles of 
the ancient agi, so have the superior 
‘teachings of this illimitable scoundrel 
cast reproach upon the good and great 
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of all ages and peoples. In a night 
arose this beggar, and reared alongside 
the palaces of kings a stately pile that 
overtopped them all, and dwarfed them 
into squalid hovels by comparison ; and 
at his high window he displays his devil- 
ish face to mock the wondering multi- 
tude below. 


DOMEBODY, whose name 1s of not the 
slightest consequence, inasmuch as I 
have forgotten it, has said, with equal 
truth and boldness, that, in art, the ques- 
tion of morality is a question of the sec- 
ond rank. Rightly understood, the same 
is true in equal degree of literature, the 
test of excellence in which is the pleas- 
ure it carries to the more cultivated and 
discerning of the class to which it is ad- 
dressed. Clearly, unless a work be mor- 
al, according to the standard of morality 
in vogue at the time when, or at the 
place where, it is read, it may be justly 
accounted as deficient in one particular: 
in that it is not adapted to all ages and 
countries. But this standard is neither 
so infallible nor so stable that it need 
be very scrupulously regarded, inasmuch 
as there is no method of determining 
how soon it may change, and condemn 
the work created with special reference 
to its requirements. Much excellent 
literature, though moral when written, is 
immoral now, and the French novel of 
to-day is to-day immoral in America— 
where it is extremely popular. 


ALL people are not pleased by instruc- 
tion, any more than all are instructed by 
pleasure. If a writer may not both en- 
tertain and teach, let him entertain. If 
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he can not, let him resign the pen for 
the plow, and become a benefactor of 
the cows by making two blades of grass 
to grow where but one grew before ; for 
though he write until he crook double, 
yet shall no one open and read him. It 
is painful to note the misdirected zeal 
of certain authors in spoiling an excel- 
lent conceit to make it teach some les- 
son which, after all, does not impress 
the reader; not necessarily because he 
does not perceive the thing taught, but 
because he knew it before. So great is 
this modern mania for preachment, that 
even those who have no taste for it are 
compelled to be accessory thereto. There 
are always a number of acute minds em- 
ployed in discovering in an author’s work 
some occult meaning, which, in the hurry 
of composition, he had himself over- 
looked. However, authors are not quick 
to disclaim the result, if the process has 
been sufficiently ingenious to produce a 
creditable one. I know not a purer 
pleasure than the having one’s own wis- 
dom explained to him: it is a well- 
spring of delight, the waters whereof are 
as honey; and I hereby declare that 
wherever the reader shall detect in these 
present Papers any obscurity of thought 
or ambiguity of expression, there may 
he search diligently for a profeund mean- 
ing. And may heaven smile upon his 
industry, disclosing unto him the treas- 
ure he seeks. 


S1x thousand years ago, when, ac- 
cording to the learned and traveled Dr. 
Mustipastt, Adam was repellirg, single- 
handed, the incursions of the barbarous 
hordes of western Asia, the Apache 
had attained to a state of refinement 
verging closely upon the elegant. (“ Hist. 
Ap. Civ.,” XLVII, pp. 19, 370 ef seg.) 
The lively Greek afterward surpassed 
him in the arts, when, stung with envy, 
the Apache flew to dissipation, gambled 
away his self-respect, and has now fallen 
so low as to become a pensioner upon 
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the heirs to the virtues of his successful 
rival, who have magnanimously burden- 
ed themselves with his support in the 
style to which he has become accustom- 
ed. Great store of nutritious arms and 
ammunition is annually forwarded to him 
ia United States wagons, and fine edible 
clothing upon the backs of United States 
soldiers. Comfortable horses, and even 
intoxicating beeves, are dispatched to 
him by United States Quartermasters 
and Commissaries of Subsistence, and 
generous piles of nice fuel are erected 
by United States engineers, that he may 
warm his toes withal. Nor does the 
national charity find only official expres- 
sion: private enterprise is unceasing in 
its efforts to ameliorate his unhappy con- 
dition. Productive ranches and mines 
are gracefully yielded up to his cupidity, 
and invoices of assorted merchandise 
laid at his feet, that he may engage in 
trade. He is supplied with a comely 
White matron to his slave, and eke a 
blooming damsel to his wife. He may 
decorate his pate with a nice blonde 
scalp, and in the finest of human skins 
array his own. There is no happier lot 
than that of the nation’s protégé, the 
pampered Apache in Arizona: in all es- 
sential felicity it quite excels that of his 
Great Father in Washington. But lo! 
there is one dash of bitter in his cup 
(which latter, by the way, is deftly fash- 
ioned from a baby’s tender skull)—his 
habitat is but a sorry haditat: an angry 
wild in which a White Man can not 
live! 


ABOouT the time of the vernal equinox, 
at a point somewhere south of Borneo, 
the sea commences to rise and expand. 
A circular swell is thrown off, and radi- 
ates with astonishing rapidity, but with 
constantly decreasing volume, until it 
has traversed one-quarter of the earth’s 
circumference in everydirection. Itthen 
begins to close in upon the antipodes of 
the initial point, and gathering strength 
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as it narrows (precisely as it had lost it 
in widening), it comes together with ter- 
rific force, piling itself into a vast mount- 
ain of water, and shooting an enormous 
column upward to the very clouds. Its 
subsiding is accompanied with frightful 
aqueous, atmospheric, and probably elec- 
trical disturbances, the precise nature of 
which, for obvious reasons, has not been 
determined. It would be natural to sup- 
pose that the obstacles to this roller’s 
advance —the continents, islands, and 
whales—would materially retard its prog- 
ress in certain of its parts, destroying 
its symmetry, if not actually breaking it 
up; but this is not the case. I have 
been unable to find anywhere a satisfac- 
tory explanation of this remarkable tide, 
and I shall be infinitely obliged if some 
one well versed in similar phenomena 
will make it clear to me. If I may not 
be enlightened upon this point, I would 
still wish to know what there is impos- 
sible about it. If all the world believed 
it, you would probably say it rested upon 
the most unimpeachable evidence. That 
all the world does not believe it, is pure- 
ly accidental: owing entirely to the fact 
that we chance to have the means of dis- 
proving it—a fact in no way connected 
with the phenomenon in question, for 
that would or would not occur precisely 
the same if we were all in the moon. 
Anyhow, we all believe scores of things 
quite as improbable as this, for the sole 
reason that they please us, and nobody 
can disprove them. For my part, being 
a landsman, I shall stick to my tide-wave 
with a clinging faith, happy in the confi- 
dence that nobody can demonstrate the 
falsity of my belief without taking me to 
sail upon the sea; and I won’t go. 


Is it not a trifle disgraceful that we 
moderns, and especially we republicans, 
submit with so unquestioning a faith to 
public opinion? While with certain large 
limitations, it may be true that popular 
instincts are right, with much less qual- 
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ification it is true that popular belief is 
wrong; or, if occasionally right, is sel- 
dom so for very long at a time. It is 
continually shifting this way and that, in 
obedience to all sorts of variable causes, 
among which may be pretty constantly 
reckoned imperfect and erroneous in- 
formation. I think it is Mr. Mill—pos- 
sibly Mr. Buckle—who says, “Public 
opinion, being the voice of the many, is 
the voice of mediocrity.” If it were pos- 
sible to divide the intelligence of any 
community by the number of individuals, 
the quotient would represent the intelli- 
gence of the average man. Plainly, it 
would be of a very low order. Yet it is to 
the judgment of this arbiter that so many 
appeals are taken by those so well able 
to form much better judgments of their 
own. In the proportion that men of the 
creative faculty free themselves from this 
blind and blundering guide, there are in- 
vention, discovery, better methods of 
living—in a word, there is Progress; 
and by this, public opinion is itself ele- 
vated and instructed. It is one of those 
growths that are best nourished by dis- 
regard. To quote again, “Progress de- 
pends upon change, and it is only by 
practicing uncustomary things that we 
can discover if they are fit to become 
customary.” But action depends upon 
thought, and it is only by thinking ac- 
cording to uncustomary methods that we 
can be brought to the practice of uncus- 
tomary things. And, finally, it is only 
by daring to hold and to utter uncus- 
tomary opinions that men can force Man 
out of an eternal moral and intellectual 
stagnation. 


Sucu is the social and political organ- 
ization of modern civilized society, that 
where public opinion can aot command 
deference by reason of its wisdom, it 
will usually exact submission by reason 
of its power; and as it is somehow nat- 
ural to associate with the idea of might 
the idea of right, men frequently believe 
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themselves bowing to the latter when 
they are really cowering before the for- 
mer. 


THERE is nothing so infallible as 
the judgment of one’s contemporaries. 
Upon the man who first ate an oyster, 
it was that he would eat any thing ; upon 
him who first shaved the beard, that he 
marred fair Nature; upon him who first 
got himself astride a horse, that he was 
a raving maniac; upon him who first 
parted his hair upon the side of the head, 
that he was a fool—and as to this latter, 
I see no good reason to reverse the de- 
cision. 


I KNOw not a more detestable bigotry 
than intolerance in trifles. To crush 
your neighbor’s head because he prefers 
a snipe to a spring chicken, marks you 
at once as a person of disgracefully nar- 
row and illiberal views ; for the snipe is 
really the better beast. 


IT is unfortunate, doubtless —at least, 
so it has been said—that there is no 
less offensive word than “I” to indicate 
the first person, singular, nominative ; 
and if there were, it would be equally 
unfortunate that its use must soon bring 
it into the same disgrace that is now en- 
dured by the word we have. For my 
own part, I find that in writing my own 
opinions—and I should be extremely 
sorry to have them considered as those 
of this respectable magazine—this much 
maligned pronoun is singularly useful, 
and I wish it were oftener employed by 
others. I regard the modern fashion of 
seeking to give great weight to one’s 
opinions by cloaking the writer’s indi- 
viduality, instead of making the opin- 
ions heavier, as a most unhealthy deceit; 
and as to the question of modesty, one 
would naturally regard him as more un- 
assuming who. should write, “I think it 
is true,” or, “It seems to me true,” than 
him who should write, “It is true.” As 
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for any of the circumlocutions by which 
the pronoun is commonly avoided—such, 
for example, as “The writer of this arti- 
cle,” “The author,” etc.—they are simply 
abominable, and tend to the vitiating of 
style, without at all accomplishing their 
purpose. However, it is but fair to state 
that my views as to directness of ex- 
pression are not those of the critics ; and 
for the benefit of those of them who may 
wish to know how often the despised 
word occurs in these Papers, I will here 
state that I do not knew, and will be 
grateful if they will go carefully through 
and count. As Mr. Disraeli has pointed 
out to them their failure in literature 
and art (a service for which I fear they 
will never exhibit a proper gratitude), 
perhaps But I dare not pursue this 
badinage, lest they fall foul of me, and 
destroy the sale of my wares—as they 
did that of ‘ Lothair.” 





I HAVE never seen in any city direct- 
ory the name and occupation of the per- 
son who is able and willing to more 
keenly afflict his race, than the man of 
“splendid oratorical powers.” From this 
I infer that he lives in the country—a 
fact for which the owners of city prop- 
erty ought to be deeply grateful; for 
should he remove to town, real estate 
would sink like a stone. The man of 
“splendid oratorical powers” (if I have 
occasion to menticn him very often, I 
shall abbreviate by calling him the man 
of s. 0. p.) is entirely distinct from his 
slightly more tolerable brother, him of 
the “fine conversational ability,” though 
they may both be classed among the 
major exasperations. Whereas the lat- 
ter will afflict you only in a mild and 
gentlemanly way, after the method of 
Bolingbroke or Coleridge, the former 
will set you limp and helpless before 
him, train his mouth upon you, and ex- 
plode upon your head his bomb-shells 
of rhetoric until you go clean daft. One 
burst of eloquence will succeed another 
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and precede a third, until your supposed 
opposition to his views is completely 
Overcome. True, you do not accurately 
gather the nature of the opinions to which 
he is pleased to infer your hostility ; and 
in this regard you are like a man sud- 
denly assailed from a covert: you are 
overthrown without apprehending the 
cause of quarrel. I have endured the 
torment of this barbarian for hours to- 
gether, without understanding a word of 
his discourse; but had always the con- 
solation to know that he labored under 
a like disadvantage, being in equal ig- 
norance himself. But this kind of mut- 
ual misfortune — this community of grief 
—is not of a nature to establish a bond 
of sympathy between the two souls con- 
cerned in the sharing it; at least, not 
between any two of which mine is one. 


To the man who has not a better rec- 
ommendation than his wealth: — You 
could not have a better. 


IF people who do not think —and but 
few have been blessed with any ade- 
quate appliances for that business — 
knew how they are mentally analyzed, 
and morally dissected, by those who do, 
you could get never a word out of them. 
But they are always at the same disad- 
vantage as the insect in the microscope: 
while their faults, ignorances, and mean- 
nesses are being minutely inspected, 
they are in that state of simple uncon- 
sciousness most favorable to the exam- 
ination. 


I AM confident there is strength enough 
in the arm of a child to have overturned 
the tower of Babel. There is no such 
thing as rest. Every particle of matter, 
in even the densest body, has a vibra- 
tory motion with a fixed period of oscil- 
lation, and the mass, as a whole, has 7¢s 
vibratory period, independently of those 
of its atoms. To perceptibly move any 
heavy body, it is only essential to ascer- 
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tain the direction and period of its os- 
cillation, and apply any impulsion, even 
the most infinitesimal, at precisely the 
right instant for the proper length of 
time. The time required bears some 
definite proportion to the power applied: 
it is likely that it would require a hun- 
dred years for an ordinary man to move 
St. Peter’s, and two hundred and fifty 
to upset the Great Pyramid. A popular 
error is a still more stubborn matter 
than a material body, but the difficulties 
in the way of removing it are of the same 
nature: you can not accurately deter- 
mine when to apply the power, when to 
ease up, nor in what direction to operate. 
The difficulty is considerably enhanced 
by the fact that it has no period: it vi- 
brates, but not regularly. Nevertheless, 
a popular error may be overthrown. 


THE error of putting Madeira into 
turtle-soup—and I know not a more 
mischievous one—was once as wide- 
spread as the belief in witchcraft. It is 
now seldom practiced, unless the sher- 
ry is too old and precious for the pur- 
pose; and that is hardly conceivable, if 
there is enough of it. 


IF Genius is to be encouraged in com- 
porting himself like Mediocrity ; if he is 
to be permitted to divest himself of his 
greatness, and hang it up on the hat- 
rack along with his overcoat, then there 
is an end of all good reading about his 
“inner life.” His right to do so must 
be stubbornly contested, and the fact 
of his doing it bitterly denied. The pub- 
lic taste must be respected; and the pub- 
lic taste requires that he should habitu- 
ally execute mild hearth-stone heroisms, 
and expend an occasional outflash of his 
great soul upon a tough beefsteak. We 
must cut him a hole in his roof, that he 
may stand in the family circle with his 
head in the clouds. He must sneeze 
high philosophy by day, and snore in 
hexameters at night. Otherwise (for 
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that the public will swallow no great 
man’s “inner life,” unless it be prepar- 
ed after this method) the blessed biog- 
rapher whom Providence has raised up 
to chronicle these peculiarities, may go 
get him a shovel and apply himself to 
the material development of the country. 
And it must be confessed that he might 
be made extremely useful in cutting a 
canal. 


UNSWADDLED of all sentiment, a baby 
is not eminently inspiring: it is the ex- 
act reverse — tame and unimpressive to 
the last degree. I do not mean this as 
a cowardly attack upon Incipient Man— 
for whose family I entertain a profound 
respect—but as the simple statement of 
a fact in natural history which has been 
skillfully concealed by previous investi- 
gators. Besides, a baby is not pretty— 
your pardon, but it certainly is not, as I 
shall put you in the way of proving. 
Magnify your naked innocent as many 
diameters as may be necessary to bring 
her up to the stature of the woman— 
whom, of course, we will suppose to be 
chiseled in marble —or, say, the Venus 
de Medici. Now look at them both to- 
gether! By the aid of certain ingenious 
apparatus, I have made this, or at least 
a practically similar, experiment, and 
nothing could induce me to repeat it. 
The effect is appalling! The babe ap- 
pears a frightful monster: a great, lub- 
berly, hideous deformity, with the look 
of an idiot! From this I judge that a 
baby is tolerable only by reason of its 
minuteness—like a spider; endurable 
only because there is not much of it— 
like atheism. But by virtue of what 
quality it is accounted pleasing and de- 
sirable, I am wholly unable to determine. 
I know the reader will fling into my 
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teeth the customary retort chat I was 
once myself a baby; but I beg to re- 
mind you, Madam, that abuse is not ar- 
gument. 


IT is more than 2 little singular that 
the passions, which burn with a lawless 
flame, and the imagination, which flies 
with a free wing, should find their largest 
liberty in confinement; in other words, 
that these unruly qualities should be best 
expressed in the measured and exact 
diction of verse—language cut up into 
determinate lengths, and fitted together 
like mechanism. I will admit that I can 
not at all comprehend this, and all that 
has been written upon it has seemed to 
me very superficial and unsatisfactory 
Of course, it is easy enough to under- 
stand why verse is pleasing to the ear; 
but why our most spontaneous and tu- 
multuous feelings go voluntarily into har- 
ness, is a very different and very much 
more difficult question. Pending its final 
solution, I would not advise the reader 
to batter the edge of his wits upon it, for 
it may not be a problem of vital impor- 
tance. 


IN writing, it is not unusual for the 
pen to misform some letter, or make 
some eccentric blunder in writing the 


commonest word. Now, if you shall 
copy something previously written upon 
another sheet, and shall do it carelessly, 
it is ten to one that your pen will make 
the same blunders, at precisely the same 
places, as upon the first sheet. Every 
one must have noted this singular trick- 
ery of the fingers; but it is not likely 
that every one can readily account for it. 
Perhaps the best that can be said about 
it, is, that it is very human to go on re- 
peating old errors. 
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Ir happened that nearly at the same hour 
in which the telegraph announced the death 
of Alice Cary, we were looking over a man- 
uscript poem contributed by her to the OVER- 
LAND. We do not know whether the poem, 
‘To an Evening Rose,’’ is the last ever 
written by her. But there is such a felicity 
of expression, and such a prophetic tender- 
ness, as we might expect from her when con- 
sciously on the boundaries of the other world. 

It is more than twenty years since the two 
sisters—Alice and Phoebe —changed their 
residence from a small town in Ohio—a few 
miles from Cincinnati—to New York. They 
had at that time something more than a local 
reputation, for the poems and prose sketches 
contributed by them had been extensive- 
ly copied into the leading newspapers of 
the times. The sisters went to New York to 
try the experiment—then a hazardous one— 
of living by literature. There were no mag- 
azines at that time published in the country, 
save the heavy quarterlies and two or ‘bree 
monthlies devoted to fashion-plates and trash. 
But the sisters set themselves resolutely down 
to work. If the community of discriminat- 
ing readers was much smaller than now, it 
was also true that the number of noticeable 
female writers hardly exceeded a dozen, all 
told. Alice and Phoebe were not-only able 
to live, but for years their house was one of 
the notable literary centres of New York. 
Authors, editors, artists, and men and wom- 
en of genius were ever welcome to their hos- 
pitable home. Without ostentation, and with 
no desire for notoriety, these noble women re- 
ceived under their roof, with a gracious bene- 
diction, all who were drawn thither from the 
commonwealth of letters and art, which is 
bounded neicher by class nor country. There 
were social graces, high discourse, and a 

‘rare fellowship. And this was their triumph, 
achieved without wealth or any adventitious 
aids. They toiled daily, for that was a ne- 


cessity. If there were others among women 
who made a more brilliant record as authors, 
there were none who reigned so unconscious- 
ly and with such a royal grace in the notable 
circles which found a common social centre 
at the house of Alice and her almost insepar- 
able sister. 


THE relative advantages of impersonal 
and personal journalism have-been discussed 
recently with more than usual interest. Ed- 
itorial writers for French and other conti- 
nental journals originally appended their 
names to articles, not so much because of the 
greater freedom allowed, but rather as af- 
fording a convenient way of fixing the legal 
responsibility of the writers. This plan, 
which was born of necessity, and under the 
pressure of police regulations, has since been 
more widely adopted. The other extreme 
is where the editor or contributor is kept 
wholly out of sight, and the journal is brought 
into the foreground, to be accepted for what 
it is in itself, irrespective of any personal 
knowledge which the public may have of 
the journalists who make it up from day to 
day. In the one case, the prosperity of the 
journal is based upon narrow and insecure 
foundations. The editors may die or retire. 
And that value is wholly fictitious which is 
made to depend upon such contingencies. 
One after another of the leading editors of 
the times will drop out of their places. But 
the great journals will survive, and increase 
in circulation and influence as certainly as 
that they have any inherent vitality. A 
journal which is to continue for many genera- 
tions, must always be greater than its found- 
er, and greater than any of the writers which 
it can marshal in its service. The advan- 
tages which editorial writers may derive 
from a more personal and direct way of deal- 
ing with the public are, at times, very great. 
But even where the editorial individuality is 
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merged into an impersonal fraction of a jour- 
nalistic unit, sooner or later he becomes 
known to the public, and more favorably, 
perhaps, because that publicity was not of 
his own seeking, but resulted naturally from 
the excellence of his contributions. Personal 
journalism can do little for weak men, save 
to make their weakness more apparent. Ed- 
itorial talent is so rare at present, and the 
field for its exercise is so large, that what- 
ever there is of it will sooner or later be 
known and accepted for pretty nearly what 
it is worth. 


How little is really known about the Isl- 
and World of the Pacific! Who has ever 
numbered or named these little rims, with 
a circle of coral and a fringe of cocoanut- 
trees, rising out of the ocean? An article 
in this number is devoted to the description 
gf one of these islands (Upolu), of which 
few ever heard. There is a wilderness of 
islands unclaimed. Now and then some ad- 
venturer tells us strange stories of peoples 
who live in these enchanted isles, and know 
how to roast a pig, and can do a White Man 
to a turn if he is not too tough, in a way to 
confound our notions of civilization. Skip- 
pers who have committed barratry, fugitives, 
pirates, and rovers thread these intricate 
channels, but the story of their going and 
coming is not known ; in fact, many of them, 
to the great comfort of former friends, never 
come back to tell the story. But what a 
field for exploration and discovery! A six- 
months’ cruise in a stanch yacht would be 
fruitful of strange adventures. There are 
islands just coming to the surface; others 
which in some great convulsion have been 
forced to ‘*duck under,’’ with no prospect of 
coming up all right in our times. Some 
there are, thank heaven, where the diabo- 
lism of Dr. Faust is not known, and where 
the revenue tax is honestly paid, in shells, 
at par value. The Empire of the Sea will 
one day be organized from a thousand isl- 
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ands, which, as yet, have- not so much as a 
name. 


THE recent discussion growing out of cer- 
tain reported abuses at West Point, has sug- 
gested the inquiry whether that institution is 
relatively as important as in former times. 
No university or other institution of learning 
in this country has been able to survive the 
management of politicians, for any great 
length of time. West Point has only been 
an exception, because it is sustained wholly 
by Government patronage. But the control 
of this patronage is largely by men who use 
it for partisan purposes. This has been no- 
toriously true during the last four years. 
The yoyng men sent to be educated at the 
Government expense, receive their appoint- 
ments, not on the score of merit, but, in nine 
cases out of ten, as a reward for some party 
service rendered by the father or friends of 
the cadet. A selection made through politi- 
cal caprices may not embrace the worst ; but 
it is certain that it will never include the best. 
Competing examinations may be a step in 
the right direction. But, in that event, tech- 
nical scholarship may triumph over greater 
merit. Within a few years, great progress 
has been made in the establishment of scien- 
tific schools. In some of these, the curric- 
ulum is far superior to that established at 
West Point, although the physical training 
may be quite inferior. The Government un- 
dertakes to furnish instruction to a certain 
number of young men in military science. 
But if these were to be turned upon the world 
at the end of four years, their prospects, cer- 
tainly, would not be as good as those of the 
same number of young men who had been 
trained in any one of the best scientific schools 
of the country. Whatever may be thought 
of the propriety of permitting the cadets of 
West Point to rule that institution, the fact 
that they did this, without rebuke, is evidence 
that. the mediocrity of the cadets is much 
more hopeful than that of their instructors. 
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SuBURBAN SKETCHES. By W. D. Howells, 
author of ‘* Venetian Life’’ and ‘Italian 
Journeys.”” New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 

More than any other living American writ- 
e:, Howells has both the gift of insight into 
common things, and the genius to describe 
them ; so that, without extravagance of state- 
ment on the one hand, or a lack of affluence 
on the other, all the details are worked in 
with such finish, that, seeing all there is in 
the picture, we wonder that so much is dis- 
closed where we had before seen so little. 
There is, withal, a warm tint—a poetical 
mellowness—which charms without weari- 
ness. We neither want more nor less, but 
are content with what the master has set be- 
fore us. If the wine is good, we do not care 
to ask for an analysis of the soil, nor does it 
ccncern us to know on what sunny slopes the 
grapes were ripened. If the soil was thin 
and poor, a more subtile and exquisite flavor 
was taken up into the fruit. 

How much of prosaic poverty is suggested 
in ‘* By Horse-car to Boston!’ But then how 
much is extracted from so common an event. 
** A Day’s Pleasure”? is found in a little jour- 
ney, which begins nowhere in particular, and 
ends nowhere. Nothing happens of any great 
moment. But all the little happenings are 
wrought up without the least straining for ef- 
fect ; so that the most is made of them, and 
yet not more than is contained in them—only 
it required a master to give us the measure 
of these events. When we read Venetian 
Life, we expect all manner of riches from so 
suggestive a subject. But ‘Mrs. Johnson”? 
and a ‘*Door-step Acquaintance ’’ suggest 
hardly so much as we should expect to find 
at the bottom of a dry well. It is only giv- 
en to one here and there to so smite the rock 
in the desert that living water shall come 
forth. The smallest facts are significant 
enough, if we can only uncover them and 


get at their hidden meaning. Thoreau, if 
sometimes lacking breadth of vision, had a 
wonderful insight into Nature, and even be- 
yond. But he lays on no warm tints. He 
is as clear and colorless as the water which 
he drew out of Walden Pond. This educat- 
ed savage knew little of poetical pigments. 
His description of common events is wonder- 
fully realistic ; but when he gets beyond the 
realm of Nature, his grim philosophy is never 
set aglow by any genial warmth which is in- 
fused. A multitude of particulars cluster in 
and about his hut at Walden Pond. But 
when he has told us all about his life there, 
and given us the scanty number of his 
kitchen utensils, his bill of fare, and the cost 
of subsistence, he does not invest that kind 
of life with any beauty, so that we should 
care to repeat the experiment. Nevertheless, 
there has never been, in our time, another 
more noble priest of Nature than Thoreau ; 
and not another in this generation who had 
such sharpness of vision for whatever there 
is in this outlying realm, and for some things 
possibly in the realm beyond. Not only does 
Howells give us the sharp outline of com- 
mon things, but all the filling up is mellow 
and genial. The qualities of poet and hu- 
morist blend so finely that we never care to 
separate them. It is this double flavor which 
gives more than a temporary vitality to these 
sketches. If they do not rank with Venetian 
Life, we are certain that only he who wrote 
the one could produce the other. 


My Stupy Winpows. By James Russell 
Lowell, Professor of Belles-Lettres in Har- 
vard College. Boston: James R. 

& Co. 


Of the thirteen essays which comprise this 
volume, the three which we have passed to 
a second reading, and shall some day pass 
to a third one, are, “*My Garden Acquaint- 
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ance,’’ ‘‘Chaucer,’? and ‘‘Emerson, the 
Lecturer.’? Most of these essays have ap- 
peared at one time or another as contribu- 
tions to the Atlantic Monthly ; but, making 
their second call in a new dress, they are as 
crisp and fresh as when first given to the pub- 
lic. And what is better, they will ripen on 
one’s book-shelf; so that any time within the 
next twenty years, reaching up for this par- 
ticular book, there will be something for 
an odd hour which it were better to have 
than a summon to a more pretentious and 
costly feast. While the dust was gathering 
on the Professor’s chair during a summer va- 
cation, we can imagine that the first of these 
essays — ‘* My Garden Acquaintance ’’— was 
written. There is no affectation of learning ; 
and we are never offended by that pedantic 
way, so much in vogue, of stopping to give 
the scientific name of every bird, plant, and 
tree which comes within observation : 


“The robins are not good solo singers, but their 
chorus, as, like primitive fire-worshipers, they hail 
the return of light and warmth to the world, is un- 
rivaled. ‘There are a hundred, singing like one. 
They are noisy enough then, and sing, as poets 
should, with no after-thought. But when they come 
after cherries, to the tree near my window, they 
muffle their voices, and their faint Jzp- pip -Aop / 
sounds far away at the bottom of the garden, where 
they know I shall not suspect them of robbing the 
great black-walnut of its bitter-rinded store. They 
are feathered Pecksniffs, to be sure, but then how 
brightly their breasts, that look rather shabby in the 
sunlight, shine in a rainy day against the dark green 
of the fringe - tree! After they have pinched and 
shaken all the life out of an earth-worm, as Italian 
cooks pound all the spirit out of a steak, and then 
gulped him, they stand up in honest self-confidence, 
expand their red waistcoats with the virtuous air of a 
lobby member, and outface you with an eye that 
calmly challenges inquiry. ‘Do / look like a bird 
that knows the flavor of raw vermin? I throw my- 
self upon a jury of my peers. Ask any robin if he 
ever ate any thing less ascetic than the frugal berry 
of the juniper, and he will answer that his vow for- 
bids him.’ Can such an open bosom cover such de- 
pravity? Alas, yes! I haveno doubt his breast was 
redder.at that very moment with the blood of my 
raspberries. On the whole, he is a doubtful friend in 
the garden. He makes his dessert of all kinds of ber- 
ries, ad is not averse from early pears. But when we 
remember how omnivorous he is, eating his own 
weight in an incredibly short time, and that Nature 
seems exhaustless in her invention of new insects hos- 
tile to vegetation, perhaps we may reckon that he 
does more good than harm. For my own part, I 
would rather have his cheerfulness and kind neigh- 
borhood than many berries. 
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* For his cousin, the cat-bird, I have a still warmer 
regard. Always a good singer, he sometimes nearly 
equals the brown thrush, and has the merit of keep- 
ing up his music later in the evening than any bird 
of my familiar acquaintance. Ever since I can re- 
member, a pair of them have built in a gigantic syrin- 
ga, near our front door, and I have known the male 
to sing almost uninterruptedly during the evenings of 
early summer till twilight duskened into dark. They 
differ greatly in vocal talent, but all have a delightful 
way of crooning over, and, as it were, rehearsing their 
song in an undertone, which makes their nearness al- 
ways unobtrusive. Though there is the most trust- 
worthy witness to the imitative propensity of this 
bird, I have only once, during an intimacy of more 
than forty years, heard him indulge in it. In that 
case, the imitation was by no means so close as to de- 
ceive, but a free reproduction of the notes of some 
other birds, especially of the oriole, as a kind of vari- 
ation in his own song. The cat-bird is as shy as the 
robin is vulgarly familiar. Only when his nest or his 
fledgelings are approached does he become noisy and 
almost aggressive. I have known him to station his 
young in a thick cornel-bush on the edge of the rasp- 
berry-bed, after the fruit began to ripen, and feed 
them there for a week or more. In such cases he 
shows none of that conscious gui!t which makes the 
robin contemptible. On the contrary, he will main- 
tain his post in the thicket, and sharply scold the in- 
truder who ventures to steal Azs berries. After all, 
his claim is only for tithes, while the robin will bag 
your entire crop if he get a chance.” 

From birds in a garden to Emerson on the 
rostrum, or in the seventh heaven of philoso- 
phy, isa long way. But next to hearing the 
“Sage of Concord,’”? we should prefer to 
hear what Lowell has to say of him: 


** The bother with Mr. Emerson is, that, though he 
writes in prose, he is essentially a poet. If you un- 
dertake to paraphrase what he says, and to reduce it 
to words of one syllable for infant minds, you will 
make as sad work of it as the good monk with his an- 
alysis of Homer in the ‘ Epistola Obscurorum Viro- 
rum.’ We look upon him as one of the few men of 
genius whom our age has produced, and there needs 
no better proof of it than his masculine faculty of fe- 
cundating other minds. Search for his eloquence in 
his books, and you will perchance miss it, but mean- 
while you will find that it has kindled all your thoughts. 
For choice and pith of language he belongs to a 
better age than ours, and might rub shoulders with 
Fuller and Browne—though he does use that abom- 
inable word reliable. His eye for a fine, telling 
phrase that will carry true is like that of a back- 
woodsman for a rifle; and he will dredge you up a 
choice word from the mud of Cotton Mather himself. 
A diction at once so rich and so homely as his I know 
not where to match in these days of writing by the 
page: it is like homespun cloth-of-gold. The many 
can not miss his meaning, and only the few can find 
it. It is the open secret of all true genius, It is 
wholesome to angle in those profound pools, though 
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one be rewarded with nothing more than the leap of 
a fish that flashes his freckled side in the sun and as 
suddenly absconds in the dark and dreamy waters 
again. There is keen excitement, though there be no 
ponderable acquisition. If we carry nothing home in 
our baskets, there is ample gain in dilated lungs and 
stimulated blood. What does he mean, quotha? He 
means inspiring hints, a divining-rod to your deep- 
ernature. No doubt Emerson, like all original men, 
has his peculiar audience, and yet I know none that 
can hold a p crowd in pl d attention so 
long as he. Asin all original men, there is something 
for every palate. ‘Would you know,’ says Goethe, 
‘the ripest cherries? Ask the boys and the black- 
birds.’” 

In the “Library of Old Authors,’’ there is 
a heaping up of classical and poetical quota- 
tions ; and some choice bits of criticism give 
piquancy to the whole. The sarcasm in the 
essay ‘*On a Certain Condescension in For- 
eigners,’’ has the healthy undertone of one 
who loves justice too well to point a single 
remark at its expense. The genial humorist 
makes, here and there, a deep incision, but 
he is no morbid anatomist, and if he should 
chance to inflict a wound, it is little more 
than a gentle cupping, which is good for any 
local inflammation. This volume and its 
companion, Among my Books, will have a 
place on the most accessible shelf of not a few 
well-furnished libraries. 





OuT oF THE Foam. A Novel. By John 
Esten Cooke, author of ‘*Hilt to Hilt,’’ 
‘Hammer and Rapier,”’ ‘‘ Fairfax,’’ etc., 
etc. New York: Carleton. 

The conscientious critic is sometimes puz- 
zled to decide how much evil there may be 
in a book that is merely trashy in itself; how 
nearly innocuous may be a work which has no 
vicious tendency in its purpose, nor direct bad 
influence, and no literary, artistic, or other 
merit to recommend it. But, on the general 
principle that any thing in this world of book- 
making not positively good, is positively bad, 
we may justly condemn such violent inva- 
sions of the domain of fiction as Mr. John 
Esten Cooke’s last work. This writer is one 
of those who take by force the honest imple- 
ments of the novelist’s art and raise such a 
clutter and clatter withal that we are at a loss 
whether to admire his trick or his impu- 
dence. He belongs to that race of modern 
novelists who have engrafted upon the Rad- 
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cliffian school of novel-writing the society 
phases which form the overlaying features of 
such writers as Trollope and Charles Reade. 
This gives us the admirable confusion of me- 
dixval castle and railway trains, gliding pan- 
els and the opera, the fashionable belle and 
the skeleton in armor. It is Miss Braddon, 
James De Mille, and Ann Radcliffe rolled 
into one. 

Is the game worth the candle? Is such an 
utterly ridiculous book deserving a paragraph, 
even? Current literature, such as it is, is 
made up of these, among other books ; and, 
though nothing more wildly improbable as 
to plot, and vapid as to style, can possibly be 
written, this belongs to the literature of the 
day. 

Mr. Cooke’s heroes are all alike. The ar- 
istocratic Delamere, who has an odd habit of 
coming out of the foam and disappearing 
therein, like a melodramatic jack-in-the-box, 
is one of those extraordinary and wholly im- 
possible persons who excel in every art ard 
accomplishment ; are endowed with sinews 
of steel, and more than mortal powers of en- 
durance ; can swim, ride, fence, sail a ship, 
skate, dance, draw, sing, box, wrestle, and, 
in fact, do every thing but fly. He is the 
adored of the ladies, a terror to evil - doers, 
the idol of the pirates and rough sea-rascals, 
a brother among gypsies, an accomplished 
courtier, and the expertest sailor that ever 
trod deck. Of course, his adventures and 
superhuman contests with the powers which 
seek his overthrow are the warp and woof of 
Mr. John Esten Cooke’s story. 

Opposed to this sea-foamy Admirable 
Crichton is a certain Sir Murdaugh West- 
brooke, an unhandsome nobleman, who has 
an odd fancy for dissecting dead people, and 
whose retainers have an unhappy time of it, 
engaged in body -snatching for this horrible 
ogre, whose yellow tusks and charnel-house 
country -seat are unpleasantly prominent in 
the whole novel. He has a unique way of 
imparting his secrets to his trusty resurrec- 
tionists (whenever the reader is at a loss to ac- 
count for his actions), and, at rare intervals, 
is troubled with violent remorse of conscience 
which only confirms him in his badness, and 
in a settled belief that he is possessed of the 
devil—a belief which is shared by the candid 
reader. This fantastic horror kills a great 
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many people in his time, for no other appar- 
ent purpose than to amuse himself and fur- 
nish other men with ‘‘subjects’’ for dissec- 
tion. Of course, this wicked person is finally 
overthrown, and all owing to his foolish whim, 
that, instead of quietly killing his enemy from 
the Sea Foam, the matchless Delamere, in 
the secret room of his own private charnel- 
house, it would be much more cheerful to 
shut him up to die in the tomb of Sir Giles 
Maverick, an earlier victim of the anatomy- 
haunted baronet. A mad dog, the faithful 
blood - hound of the defunct Maverick, slays 
several persons, and his last victim is Sir 
Murdaugh, who takes the rabies from one of 
his ‘*subjects,’”? wounding himself with the 
dissecting - knife. And the anti-climax is, 
that ‘**The gallows was spared the trouble. 
Hydrophobia ended all.” 

Can any thing be more ridiculous? But 
there are other things in the book quite as 
absurd. And, after all the plots and coun- 
terplots, the document -stealings, the sea- 
fights, the midnight encounters, and the trap- 
doors, and hidden recesses in the walls, there 
is enough of unexplained mystery to show 
how completely improbable a story can be 
made. The characters are continually com- 
ing down to the foot - light, and telling who 
they are, what they have done, and what 
they mean to do; but, in spite of all their 
self-explanatory soliloquies, the curtain falls 
upon a maze of tangled ‘hreads, which the 
bewildered novelist could aot unravel. 


Iraty: Rome and Naples, Florence and 
Venice. From the French of H. Taine, 
by J. Durand. Third edition, two vol- 
umes in one, with corrections and indices. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

M. Henri Taine is by far the most relia- 
ble and honest writer upon art now living. 
Without any of Ruskin’s violence of preju- 
dice, and Ruskin’s abstruseness in technics, 
he has all of his accuracy and closeness of 
observation, and more of the habit of gen- 
eralization than falls to the lot of most crit- 
ics. Nobody need take up this volume upon 
Italy with the expectation of finding a trav- 
eler’s record of his observations and expe- 
riences in that much-traveled land. He 
will be disappointed if he does, To be sure, 
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he will find grave and rational conclusions 
and philosophic deductions drawn from what 
M. Taine saw in Italy ; but these are only 
incidental to the general plan of the work, 
if such an ambitious phrase can be given to 
a mere record of impressions. 

M. Taine is not exactly di/ettant in his 
tastes, but he is excessively sensitive to the 
unhappy influences of falseness in color, pov- 
erty in material, and lack of truth in form. 
All Nature and all Art appear to him good 
or bad accordingly as they minister to that 
pure zesthetic enjoyment which all poetic 
natures feel. To say that a city purlieu is 
unclean, is not enough for him; disgustful 
though it be, he must analyze his impressions 
and discover why squalor, poverty, and dirt 
so profoundly affect him. Of Civita Vec- 
chia he says: ‘* No sponge has ever touched 
the window-panes, nor a broom the stairs ; 
they are fairly impregnated with human 
filth ; it oozes out; and a sour, putrescent 
odor greets the nostrils. Many of the win- 
dows seem to be crumbling, and disjointed 
steps cling around the leprous walls.’’ And 
the forceful language of the traveler instantly 
suggests to him, as well as to the reader, 
why all this unpleasant picture exists, and 
why it is unpleasant. But when his impres- 
sionable nature is absorbing the gracious, 
healing influences of Nature in her loveliest 
mood, the artist relaxes his grim disfavor, 
though the critic is never lost in the pas- 
sionate admirer. M. Taine is not the man 
to take the gifts the gods provide without 
duly analyzing their characteristics, and giv- 
ing each tint, and quality of tone, and form 
its own proper designation. At Castellamare 
the water is ‘‘transparent emerald, reflect- 
ing the tints of topaz and amethyst.”’ Again, 
it is ‘‘a liquid diamond, changing its hue ac- 
cording to the shifting influences of rock and 
depth.’’ But it must not be understood that 
our art-critic and traveler describes like a 
color-merchant’s catalogue. Only, his never- 
failing desire to know why he is pleased, and 
how he is pleased, compels him always to 
observe the qualities of every thing which 
affects him. 

But we have said that M. Taine is a phi- 
losopher; accordingly, we find that he is 
constantly drawing comparisons between art 
and the requirements ot life; between the 
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purely zesthetical and the purely practical ; 
between the idealism of the Past and the 
realism of the Present. Not always to the 
credit of the latter, we may be sure; but, 
nevertheless, with sensible and rational con- 
clusions. Art, abstractly considered, does 
not satisfy him; with Nature, as developed 
in the lovely hues and forms of southern Eu- 
rope, he is enamored. But in one of Pietro 
Lorenzetti’s grand frescoes our art-critic sees 
chiefly ‘‘an anchorite roosting in a tree ; here 
one preaching with no other clothes than 
his hair.’’ And he indignantly says, ‘“‘ The 
trees are feathers, and the rocks and the 
lions seem to belong to a five-franc menage- 
rie.’’ But in architectural art he finds more 
to console and satisfy. And with his predis- 
position to analysis, he discovers that as the 
world has progressed and man no longer sur- 
rounds himself with great crowds of attend- 
ants and courtiers; when even royalty and 
regal wealth choose a certain simple inde- 
pendence of life and manner, so the age of 
great and gorgeous palaces, costly royal edi- 
fices, and patiently - built piles of architect- 
ure has also gone. He is satisfied to know 
that the race gains materially where it loses 
zesthetically, but laments that, shut up in 
drawing - rooms and encased in black coats, 
we neglect corporeal life and bodily exercise. 
The nude figures of the amphitheatre, and 
the half-draped limbs seen on the public 
street and at the bath, gave us the mighty 
works of sculpture and of painting which are 
among the world’s treasures. But who of 
the present day comprehends the action of a 
muscle except a surgeon or an artist ? 

M. Taine gives us picturesque Italy ; not 
only the pictures and other works of art 
stored in Italy, but the landscape, more or 
less beautified by art, does he see and de- 
scribe. Ile believes, however, with Byron, 
that a picture is always something less, and 
a landscape something more, than imagina- 
tion paints it. Hence his out - of -door views 
are best. He finds an artistic flavor in every 
thing. Rome reminds him of nothing so 
much as an artist’s studio: it is that of a 
bankrupt artist, living in his own ruins, and 
consoling himself with souvenirs of the glo- 
rious exhibitions in which he once figured. 
You must sec the place, but not to remain 
in it. 
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We have said enough to show the motif 
of the work. , It is graphic to the last degree, 
pure and transparent in style, and, for a 
French work, surprisingly candid in its sim- 
plicity. 


MECHANISM IN THOUGHT AND MORALS: 
An Address delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard University, 
June 29th, 1870, with notes and after- 
thoughts. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


It would be quite unusual for Dr. Holmes 
to give any thoughts to the public which 
would not be worthy of their attention. His 
circle of readers is so extended, and there are 
so many admirable qualities in his writings, 
that each might stand as the reason for their 
friendship and admiration to many different 
classes of mind. We suppose there are many 
who hold as a choice book his little blue 
and gold volume, yet who do not altogether 
appreciate the wisdom of the ‘‘ Autocrat,” 
and many who have found pleasure in the 
‘‘Guardian Angel,’? who do not altogether 
comprehend the full wealth of the Profes- 
sor’s **Table-Talk.’’ And here again this 
last little volume, while it will hold a con- 
siderable audience of his old admirers, will 
yet have no attention from that larger circle 
whose favorites are his earlier and more pop- 
ular works. This volume is at most an ora- 
tion, with a few notes and after-thoughts ; 
and in his preface Dr. Holmes meets the 
criticism which early intrudes itself, that the 
interest of the reader, once excited, is not 
here satiated, reminding us that, after all, it 
is only an oration. He warns us that he in- 
tends to give only ‘‘some considerations on 
the true mechanical relations of the thinking 
principle, and a few hints as to the false 
mechanical relations which have intruded 
themselves into the sphere of moral self- 
determination.’’ He considers ‘that part 
of mental and bodily life mechanical which 
is independent of our volition.’’ 

He has taken this opportunity to offer noth- 
ing exhaustive or complete touching his sub- 
ject, but hints and suggestions, with which, 
apparently, being scientifically or metaphys- 
ically disposed, you may differ or not. At 
times he fortifies his position by the names 
of celebrated authors. Sometimes he ad- 
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dresses you from his own personal experience, 
when he freely tells you so; and from that 
he measures, shapes, and localizes human 
thoughts according to their different charac- 
ter. He likens the act of intelligence to that 
of vision, and suggests that, as we have a 
‘field of vision,’’ so also have we a field of 
thought. ‘Pictured’ thought he perceives 
as ‘‘a transverse ellipse, its vertical to its 
horizontal diameter about as one to three,”’ 
fixing it ‘‘in seeing persons a little in front 
of the eyes.’? ‘* Worded ’’ thought, he says, 
‘is attended with a distinct impulse to- 
ward the organs of speech; in fact, the ef- 
fort often goes so far that we ‘think aloud,’ 
as we say ;”’ and the seat of this he believes 
to be ‘beneath that of pictured thought.’ 
The primary seat of ‘‘ modulated or musical 
consciousness’’ seems to him behind and be- 
low that of worded thought ; but ‘‘it radiates 
in all directions, calling up pictures and 
words in endless variety.”” The seat of the 


‘will’? seems to vary with the organ through 
which it is manifested. 

These are the curious suggestions, having 
an air of quaintness and originality, in which 


Dr. Holmes delights. But after saying these 
things, he remembers that he is of the regu- 
lar school; and lest there be too earnest a sus- 
picion that he is adding a possible stone to 
the foundation of the reputation of believers 
in special bumps, he adds, quietly, ‘‘ This is 
my parsimonious contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the relations existing between mental 
action and space,’’ and ‘‘my system of phre- 
nology extends little beyond this rudiment- 
ary testimony of consciousness.’’ 

Thence the orator runs into a calculation 
as to the relation of mental action and time, 
and quotes from Dr. Hooke, the famous En- 
glish mathematician and philosopher, his as- 
tounding estimation that the number of sep- 
arate ideas the mind is capable of entertain- 
ing is 3,155,760,000. He puts the question, 
whether we ever think without knowing that 
we are thinking, and gives some happy in- 
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stances of ‘‘work done in the underground 
workshop of thought ;’’ of how ideas we 
are in search of come all at once into the 
mind, when no mere effort of the will can 
reach them ; of the ‘long interval of obscure 
mental action in old persons before the an- 
swer to a question is evolved ;”’ of how the 
brain holds an important problem and pro- 
duces the solution after an obscure and troub- 
led interval —it may be in dreams or during 
unconscious sleep. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that ‘*the more we examine the mechan- 
ism of thought, the more we shall see that 
the automatic, unconscious action of the mind 
enters largely into its processes.’? We know 
not how we get from one idea to another, 
but he believes in ‘‘a creating and informing 
spirit which is with us and not of us,’’ ‘*who 
chooses our brain as his dwelling - place, and 
invests our naked thoughts with the purple 
of the kings of speech or song.”’ 

He examines briefly the problem of mem- 
ory in its intimate alliance with the material 
condition of the brain, illustrating it by the 
case of a poor woman, who, having been in 
jured in the street, on coming to herself asks 
her whereabout, then relapses, and recovers 
only to ask over again the same question. 

While he has curiously and suggestively* 
given out these ‘considerations on the true 
mechanical relations of the thinking princi- 
ple,’’ we recognize more vividly his hand in 
his whilom character of the Iconoclast, when 
he gives out his ‘‘few hints as to the false 
mechanical relations which have intruded 
themselves into the sphere of moral self-de- 
termination.’’ Here we see more especially 
that he fulfills his assumed character of ‘‘the 
one with the hammer and the lantern,’ go- 
ing about clinking the wheels of our intellect- 
ual and moral machinery, to see if they are 
sound. And that he hammers to some pur- 
pose, is evident from the number who listen 
to him, and from that greater number, per- 
haps, who listen with only qualified admis- 
sions or emphatic dissent. 
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